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The Firestone patented Gum-Dipping 
process transforms the cotton cords 
into a strong, tough, sinewy unit 
Liquid rubber penetrates every cord 
and coatsevery fiber, guarding against 
internal friction and heat, greatly 
increasing the strength of the cord 
body, and giving longer tire life 





This is a patented construction, and 
the two extra cord plies are so placed 
that you get 56% stronger bond be- 1 
tween tread and cord body, and tests ae 
show 26% greater protection against 
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TRuE wisdom lies in gathering the precious things out of each 
day as it goes by.—Emily S. Boulton. 


* * * 


Twenty-Five 4-H father-and-son partnerships were arranged 
in Cottonwood County, Minnesota, last year and a drive for 5c 
is on this spring. Splendid, we say! For 14 years business and 
public positions have been offering tempting rewards to farm 
boys. The farm, in the opinion of many, will offer greater ad- 
vantages in the next 10 years than other occupations. Agricul- 
ture needs these young men and we are confident it will reward 
them according to their efforts. 


* *x * 


“GLaD TO see you making a fight for tax reduction on real 
estate,” writes James W rigley of Oklahoma. We accept your 
thanks, Mr. Wrigley, but of course we cannot go into local 
communities and straighten out tangled finances. Our job, as 
we see it, is to keep you informed about how others are working 
out of their tax difficulties. It is up to every good citizen to 
share in threshing out the intolerable tax mess in which most 
communities now find themselves. 


* % * 


A FARM FRIEND from Indiana opens his letter with sad com- 
ments on what the depression has done to him. He closes it 
with several glowing paragraphs on the musical accomplish- 
ments of his children. A happy family, tho raised under very 
modest circumstances, pays dividends that are depression 
~ os 
proof. Don’t miss “Sweet Uses of Adv ersity” on page 7. This 
article tells about farm wealth that does not depreciate. 


* * * 


THE MORE one studies the effect of various farm practices on 
the net income derived from farming, the more one is impressed 
with the fact that success in farming is achieved not by doing 
the unusual things but by doing the usual things unusually 
well.—Case and Mosher. 

* % * 


You ARE AGAIN reminded that we have a staff of capable people 
answering thousands of inquiries from readers. We also have a 
veterinarian, a lawyer, and a beauty specialist outside of our 
home staff, to help Successful Farming readers absolutely with 
out charge. Your inquiry will be promptly answered by personal 
letter and all correspondence is strictly confidential. 


*% * + 


ScienTiIFIC research, agricultural extension teaching, the use 
of improved machinery, greater output per man are not the 
causes of the depression but are the major ways in which the 
depression can be met.—G. F. Warren 
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Quart. Injeclion Bottle 


Farming 


Tips You Can Use Today 


a calcium gluconate 
into the blood stream of dairy cows 
will cure milk fever. It is also a pre- 
ventive. This discovery was recently 
made at the Missouri Experiment 
Station after more than three years 
of study. The equipment for this 
purpose (shown above) can be as- 
sembled by any farmer. For com- 
plete details see page 32. 
a 

The application of superphosphate 
fertilizer tended to reduce the acid- 
ity of soil temporarily in Kansas 
experiments. Several months later, 
however, the treated soil gave the 
same reaction as the untreated soil. 

* 

Sweet cream almost as rich as 
butter and closely resembling butter 
is now possible on the farm. The 
separator attachment shown above 
and invented by one of the leading 
separator companies skims cream so 
rich that it readily takes the place 
of butter. See page18 for recipes 
made from this product, known as 
the home dairy spread, which have 
been successfully tested in Success- 
ful Farming’s Tasting-Test Kitchen. 

* 

Recent Missouri experiments have 
shown that dry lime sulphur at the 
rate of 4 pounds per 50 gallons of 
water was practically equal to liquid 
lime sulphur in the control of apple 
scab, and caused less russeting of 
fruits. Four applications proved 
practically equal to five in reducing 
the scab infection. The use of 1-1-50 
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This simple device for controlling milk fever in dairy cows has been 
perfected by the Missouri College of Agriculture. (See note below) 


What Is New in 













This separator 
attachment skims 

cream almost as rich 
as butter. (See item below) 











This Holstein cow, Inka, owned by the North Dakota 
Agricultural College at Fargo, has completed a new 
world’s record for two-year-olds, on two milkings a 


day, with 743 pounds of fat and 21,482 pounds of milk 


bordeaux mixture increased the per- 

centage of russeted fruits beyond 

that of either lime sulphur treatment. 
* 

Heifers make better beef than 
mature cows. In recent Missouri 
tests where one lot of heifers was 
compared with a group of mature 
cows, it was found that the heifers 
consumed more grain and less hay 
and at slaughtering time their car- 
casses graded higher than did the 
apparently vimilar lot of cows. 

* 

In steer feeding tests at the Kansas 
Experiment Station, chopped kafir 
fodder produced 3.72 percent more 
gain per acre than whole fodder. It 
was also found that an acre of corn 
in the form of silage was equal in 
feeding value to 1.63 acres of corn 
in the form of dry fodder. 


In recent Missouri tests with high- 
grade Shorthorn calves, one lot was 
fed shelled corn, and another shelled 
corn and cottonseed cake at the rate 
of 8 parts of shelled corn to 1 part of 
cottonseed cake. A third lot was fed 
a grain ration of 2 parts corn and I 
part oats. This ration was fed thru- 
out the suckling period, and was con- 
tinued after the calves were weaned 
and in drylot, together with alfalfa 
hay and silage. During the suckling 
period, lot 2 made the best daily 
gains. During the dry feeding period, 
lot 1 gained a little the most, but the 
calves in lot 2 showed the most 


finish. 





Recent Missouri tests again con- 
firm the importance of feeding hogs 
on pasture a high protein supple- 
ment. Pigs that had no protein sup- 
plement made smaller gains and re- 
quired more feed to produce a unit 
of gain than did those with a high 
protein supplement. In general, it was 
found that the higher the percentage 
of protein in the supplement, the 
better were the results obtained. 

* 

In wilt-infested soil, economical 
stands of alfalfa cannot be main- 
tained when more than three crops 
are removed per season. These con- 
clusions are drawn from experimental 
work done at the Iowa station. The 
rate of seeding recommended for 
average conditions is 15 pounds per 
acre. Seedings made in early spring 
gave better yields in the first crop 
year than those made in June or 
August, and June seedings gave 
higher yields than August seedings. 
June and August seedings are most 
satisfactory when made without a 
nurse crop after killing weeds by 
fallowing. 

* 

Studies of electric refrigeration on 
farm dairies in Missouri showed that 
the first cost of refrigeration plants 
varied from $555 to $1,750 per 100 
gallons daily capacity. The wet 
storage type system was cheaper 
than the dry one. The larger systems 
were cheaper per 100-gallon capacity 
than the smaller ones. The type and 
quality of [| Continued on page 33 
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Purebred Si 


ires Are Bargains 


By H. J. Gramlich 


There is no easier means of im- 
proving livestock than thru the use 
of a high-class sire. During prosper- 
ous times good males invariably sell 
at very high figures. Under such 
conditions it is not uncommon to 
find bulls bringing from $1,000 to 
$3,000, and not infrequently $500 
buys only a fair individual. 

Under present conditions sires can 
be purchased for a very small por- 
tion of the good-time prices. In fact, 
prices of bulls have within the past 
year dropped to such a low ebb that 
many breeders who have high-class 
herds have resorted to the practice 
of castrating all of their young ani- 
mals. Included among these there 
unquestionably are many promising 
individuals which should by all 
means be permitted to go into herds 
where sires of only fair character are 
at present being used. Many of these 
calves are not only high-class indi- 
viduals but are also animals of out- 
standing breeding. These individuals 
are good because their ancestors for 
many generations were bred with a 
definite type in mind. 

Prices of yearling bulls at winter 
auctions were so low that many 
cattle breeders elected to become 
steer feeders. Of the men who had 
carloads of Hereford bulls at the 


January exposition at Denver, per- 


haps 50 percent went home, sharp- 
ened their knives, and fixed things 
so that there would be no carloads of 
bulls to beg the public for buyers 
next January. 

There are three qualifications 
which determine the worth of a sire. 
The first of these is individuality. In 
judging we attempt to select an ani- 
mal of accepted type. This type, of 





Do YOUR yearlings bring 
you $4 a hundred or $6? The 
sire may easily make that 
difference. Good sires are on 
the bargain counter. If neces- 
sary to sell a ad females to 
get the cash to buy the right 
kind of a sire, that will be good 
business in the end. Lay the 
foundation now for a_ profit- 
able herd when prosperity 
returns.—Editors. 











course, depends upon the purpose for 
which the particular breed has been 
developed. If it happens to be Ram- 
bouillet sheep, naturally the animal 
is not only superior in conformation 


but possesses a fine fleece. If a beef 


animal, we would demand a low- 
set, thick body with a short, broad 


University of Nebraska 


head and crested neck such as would 
indicate masculinity. 

A sire should be selected in part 
on a basis of his pedigree. If the 
immediate ancestors are animals of 
renown because of their worthiness, 
and those back several generations 
possessed similar reputations, the 
pedigree would be regarded as ac- 
ceptable. Not only do we judge the 
pedigree by the records of the ani- 
mals listed therein, but we likewise 
pay considerable attention to the 
men who breed the animals. The 
breeding of purebred livestock is 
essentially an honor game. The 
breeder has many opportunities to 
be deceptive. 


THE buyer must have confidence 
in the truthfulness of the breeder. 
Most men engaged in the produc- 
tion of purebred livestock appreciate 
this confidence to the point that they 
will do anything to retain the high 
standing and integrity which is so 
essential to a good reputation. Occa- 
sionally a man has proved to be 
irregular. The presence of his name 
in a pedigree tends to lower the 

value of the animal very materially. 

A sire that has reached maturity 
can be evaluated in part by his 
progeny. In the last analysis, this is 
the most { Continued on page 36 


The mating of this good sire and common dam resulted in this splendid 1,000 pound 12 months steer 
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Taxation Studied in Kansas 


em farm organizations, in codperation 
with the Kansas State College, and Kansas Uni- 
versity, are sponsoring a systematic study of tax 

roblems. The course is based on a series of 13 
aan prepared at the state college. Severa! hun- 
dred copies have been distributed to various farm 
clubs in the state by the Kansas Farm Bureau. 
The Grange and the Farmers’ Union are equally 
active in this work. 

Such interest indicates good citizenship and 
cannot be too highly commended. Our tax prob- 
lems are quite easily traced to our own lack of 
interest and indifference. School expenses in rural 
districts are burdensome while few patrons are 
completely satisfied with what these schools offer. 
Blindly reducing the pay of teachers without de- 
termining why school costs are higher in one dis- 
trict than in a neighboring one, lowers standards 
without giving tax relief which amounts to any- 
thing. Progress toward larger and more efficient 
school units is nearly at a standstill because of tax 
problems, and plain cussedness in many districts. 

Out of every tax dollar spent in 11 Ohio coun- 
ties in 1930, schools required 36 cents, the largest 
single item. We are passing thru strenuous times, 
but the experience will produce lasting good if it 
drives us to shoulder our responsibility as mem- 
bers of a great democracy. We are dead sick of this 
chatter about the shortcomings of public officers 
and other remote abuses when it comes from citi- 
zens too lazy or dumb to know how their own 
school affairs are run. 


Rural Musie at Fairs 


WE HAVE been watching with considerable 
interest the tendency of state and other fairs to 
make use of local rural talent as a part of the en- 
tertainment. A distinct trend in recent years for 
4-H club activities to dominate state and county 
fairs leads us to believe that in the near future the 
rural cultural arts, such as drama and music, will 
be given a greater part on fair programs. 

Outstanding talent has been discovered and de- 
veloped in rural communities. Colleges are giving 
full time help to aid in dramatics and music. All 
leaders of rural organizations recognize music as 
the one talent most easily turned to group advan- 
tage. North Dakota will have five rural recreation 
schools this summer under the direction of the 
extension service and the National Recreation 
Association. Leading farm people realize the ur- 
gent need for these things. Several years ago a 
rural orchestra contest was scheduled at the lowa 
State College, with several entries. Out of these 
annual contests have come some splendid orches- 
tras, large and small. 

In Wisconsin considerable attention has been 
given to rural dramatics. The annual contest has 
been a feature of each succeeding farmers’ week 
at the university. Out of that perhaps came the 
movement among 4-H clubs for a state singing 
contest at the Wisconsin state fair. Fifteen coun- 
ties accepted the plan and began practicing for 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


the local county contests. The winners of the 
locals were sent to the state contest. After the 
contest the participants put on a splendid mass 
chorus concert of about 300 voices. 

The farm bureaus are doing good work in band, 
orchestra, and vocal music. Why not make the 
Sunday of our great state fairs a day for featuring 
rural music of all kinds? Why not use rural talent 
more in local events? Fair managers must find a 
place where the finer tones of music are not in 
competition with the wheeze of merry-go-rounds 
and the noise of midway barkers and peanut ven- 
ders. Great state festivals of rural music have 
been the dream of the writer for years. Leaders 
can show their wisdom by promoting opportuni- 
ties for rural talent whenever possible. 


Neighborliness 


Just who is our neighbor, anyway? Are we 
neighborly when we do recognize him? Knowing 
who our neighbors are and then treating them as 
such lays the true foundation upon which ideal 
community life must be built. And when this has 
been achieved the difficulties in the way of codp- 
erative effort, either in selling farm produce, or 
supporting schools and churches, will be largely 
eliminated from rural districts. 

Walter A. Terpenning, author of a recent book, 
Village and Open-Country Neighborhoods, presents 
an extensive personal study of open-country life 
as it is lived in the United States, compared with 
the Danish sogn, the German dorf, the French, 
the Italian and the Swiss commune, the English 
parish, and the Russian mir. The author seeks to 
determine whether a happier, more satisfactory 
farm life is possible when Be live together in 
villages rather than each family living by itself in 
the open country. 

Terpenning recommends that the village form 
the nucleus of the rural neighborhood. As a start 
he suggests that the village try to make itself more 
attractive. 

The right kind of neighborhood that will at- 
tract the best farmers is a necessity not only for 
cultural reasons but also for the practical success 
of the codperative business of farmers. We would 
like to see this book widely read and discussed in 
farmers’ meetings everywhere in the United States. 

On page 7 this issue of Succcessful Farming 
F. D. Farrell, president of Kansas State College, 
raises a question about the goal toward which 
farmers should work. In our opinion the next ten 
years will bring into the foreground community 
life that makes the farm a highly desirable place 
to live, as well as a place to make a living. 





“c 

Trutn,” wrote the late Sir William Bayliss, 
“is more likely to come out of error, if this is clear 
and definite, than out of confusion, and my ex- 
perience teaches me that it is better to hold a well- 
understood and intelligible opinion, even if it 
should turn out to be wrong, than to be content 
with a muddle-headed mixture of conflicting 
views, sometimes called impartiality, and often 
no better than no opinion at all.” 
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Should the farm be regarded primarily as a home and only incidentally as a business enterprise? 





Sweet Uses of Adversity 


By F. D. Farrell 


President Kansas State College 


 — the present depression 
ends, many farm people are going to 
learn or relearn one of the oldest 
truths of human experience, a truth 
that was hoary with age 350 years 
ago when Shakespeare expressed it 
n the famous sentence, “‘Sweet are 
the uses of adversity.”” When one 
considers the antiquity of this truth 
and its frequent reappearance thru- 
out centuries of human history, it is 
curious that there has been little 
public mention of it during almost 
three years of world-wide economic 
lepression. We all talk of the evils 
' adversity, but we say little or 
nothing of its benefits. To deny the 
xistence of the benefits is to ignore 
th racial history and individual 
xperience. 
4 race or an individual improves 
strength and capacity not thru 
ise but thru stiuggle: thru over- 
ming difficulties. It was not per- 
tual sunshine and warmth but 
id, stormy weather that caused 
‘ople to learn to build houses and 
store fuel and food. It was not 
entiful rainfall but persistent 


routh that caused the farmers of 
tiquity to learn the art of irriga- 


tion. Men and women of strength, 
vigor, and high capacity are not 
grown in hothouses. These simple 
truths are so obvious and common- 
place that we often ignore them. 
Most of us dislike to face them. 

One of the major benefits of ad- 
versity is that it makes us think. 
Just now it is causing large numbers 
of farm people to think seriously 
about such questions as these: What 
should be the dominant objective of 
farming? Is our own objective at- 
tainable or in pursuing it are we 
doomed to disappointment? By 
adopting a different objective may 
we obtain increased satisfaction? 
Wherein are our farm practices in- 
adequate and how may they be 
improved? Do we know what wealth 
is? Are we using all the wealth we 
have? These questions are signifi- 
cant. If adversity helps us to find 
and apply correct answers to any or 
all of them we shall be greatly bene- 
fited. 


It SEEMS certain that we shall 
learn we have been giving too much 
prominence to the purely commer- 
cial aspects of farming. We have 





emphasized the value of the farm as 
a business at the expense of its value 
as a home. As a mere business enter 
prise with only commercial objec- 
tives, farming in most individual in 
stances is likely to be disappointing, 
if not disastrous. So many people like 
to farm that the business of farming 
usually tends to be overdone. For 
most people the chief attainable re- 
wards of farming are not economic 
but social. - 
ADVERSITY is impressing large 
numbers of farm people with this 
fact. Thus, it is laying the founda- 
tions for the acceptance of a rural 
philosophy that seems likely in the 
end to prevail. This philosophy holds 
that the chief objective of farming 
is not to accumulate monetary 
wealth but to promote human happi- 
ness in the countryside; that the 
farm should be regarded primarily 
as a home and only incidentally as a 
business enterprise. 

This philosophy is old-fashioned 
and in no way exciting. It promotes 
a high degree of farm self-sufficiency 
and places correspondingly little de- 
pendence on [| Continued on page 20 
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By H. W. Allyn 


4 ee end of bovine tuberculosis as 
an economic factor in’ animal hus- 
bandry is within plain sight in the 


United States. European sanitarians 
years ago believed it 1 ne to 

any coun- 
try. Now we are nearly rid of it 
while Europe still has plenty. Our 
approach is different. We set a goal 


stamp this disease out o 


and reach it. 


So it will be with Bang’s disease. 


The prestige of accomplish- 


We Can Whip Bang Disease 


garget and lameness, 
and more deaths among 
calves (born full time) 
from scours, pneumo- 


nia, and joint ill.Every 
cattleman who has not 
proved his herd nega- 
tive by test may be 
paying his share of this 
toll every year. When 
he realizes how readily 





ment is in our favor. Many of 
the lessons learned with the 
one are pertinent to the 
other. The diagnostic test is 
now accurate in experienced 
hands—more accurate many 
tell us than is our tuberculin 
test even today. We need but 
the continuing spread of in- 
formation, and it is spreading 
rapidly. 

While talking about the 
control of Bang’s disease at 
meetings of dairymen I find 
two points especially that 
trouble many farmers. Most 
of the owners of the smaller 
herds of from 10 to 20 head 
feel that since they have only 
one barn they are helpless 
unless they sell all reactors 
and buy clean animals. They 
want to do this as soon as 
they feel financially able, and 
in the meanwhile they do 
practically nothing. 


A NOTHER group says, 


“Yes, we had abortion in our 





H. w. ALLYN, the author of this article, 
is in position to speak with authority on 
the subject of contagious abortion or 
Bang disease. He is manager of the Rock 
River Farm herd at Byron, Illinois, and 
has been blood testing the herd since 
1924. The herd has been free of disease 
since two or three years after that. He 
holds certificate number one in the state 
of Illinois for a herd free of Bang disease. 

Allyn is president of the Illinois Hol- 
stein Breeders Association. He is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Pennsylvania and 
of Cornell University. He is one of the 
outstanding farm managers in the coun- 
try. There are few men as well qualified 
from personal experience to write about 
Bang disease as is Mr. Allyn. 

We are glad to be able to present this 
practical article on the subject of such 
vital importance to all dairymen and 
livestock owners.—Editors. 





summer and fall of 
1934. 

The first step is th 
blood test on ever 
animal over 6 month 
of age, both sexe: 
Have your veterinari 
an draw the sample 
and send them t 
your state college o: 
control laboratory. | 
believe in and recom 
mend the greater ac- 
curacy of the long tub: 
test your state labora 
tory performs rather than th 
quick plate test your veteri- 
narian can make. You will 
want to assure yourself that 
the tubes containing the sam 
ples are carefully numbered 
to correspond with the identi 
fication of the animals in you: 


herd. 
PERHAPS this first report 


will come back all negative. 
That not infrequently hap- 
pens where the herd has been 
raised on the farm from its 
own increase for many years. 
Then that happy owner’s 
problem is easy. He will wish 
to continue tests at intervals 
of six months until he quali- 
fies for his accredited certifi- 
cate, if he is in a state where 
such certificates are offered, 
and then at intervals of once 
a year. If he is wisely advised 
he will purchase only with 








herds years ago—lost a lot of 
calves—but our cows are all 
right now—lost only one calf last 
year.” Neither of these groups is 
doing anything to control the trou- 
ble. 

The message that must be brought 
to them is best told perhaps by 
their neighbor who has cleaned the 
infection from his herd. The extra 
milk he ships from the same number 
of cows is a more persuasive argu- 
ment than a statement that experi- 
ment stations all over the country 
have found negative cows giving 25 
percent more milk than reactors. 

But loss in milk production is only 
one item of the charges brought 
against Bang disease. The Connecti- 
cut Experiment Station maintained 
both a positive and a negative herd 
for many years. It found the reacting 
animals averaged $44 per cow less 
yearly return. This loss was due to 
less milk, calves lost, cows sterile or 
slow in breeding, more tendency to 
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he can avoid this loss he is ready to 
learn. 

Readiness to learn about Bang 
disease is the key to success. Every 
man who has a barn where cows can 
be reasonably well cared for can rid 
his herd of the disease if he will in- 
form himself. It is information much 
more than equipment that is re- 
quired. I do not mean to infer that 
the man with two barns cannot do 
the job more easily and with less 
loss. But the man who understands 
the disease and is willing to be care- 
ful, tho he has only one barn, will 
succeed more quickly than a careless 
neighbor with two barns. 


Let's set the fall of 1934 as the 
date when we will have Bang disease 
out of our herd. Maybe we can beat 
that, but at least we can plan to 
have negative heifers born this past 
winter enter the herd during the 


great care and from herds 
that are negative—not simpl} 
individual animals that have passed 
a test. 

Suppose the report shows 2 out of 
IO positive, or 3 out of 20. Sell the 
positive animals quickly if they are 
well along in calf. If they are re- 
cently fresh and all discharges have 
stopped, put them at the far end of 
the barn by themselves and milk 
them out without breeding them and 
then sell them. In the meantime be 
generous with the disinfectant about 
their stalls, keep them in the stanch- 
ions or at least away from the other 
cows in the lots and pasture. 

In the unlucky event that your 
first test discloses more positive 
cows than you feel you can afford to 
sell quickly, then you have a job. 
First, realize that so far as our in- 


. vestigators know, the most common 


avenue of infection is thru contami- 
nated feed. In other words your job 
is to keep the | Continued on page 32 
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THe attitude toward 
work, consideration of 
others, and a whole 
train of similar quali- 
ties will be determined 
pretty much by home 
life. Unless we learn to 
think straight on these 
things our school edu- 
cation may add nothing 
to successful living.” 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


| Fe winter we had the fact 
stressed upon us in no uncertain 
terms that we were not growing 
enough hay. Of course the drouth 
conditions made matters much 
worse, but it is dry somewhere every 
year. If we plan only for enough in 
normal seasons we are bound to run 
into shortages. Even prairie hay in 
most of the Cornbelt was selling 
higher last winter than corn. Last 
pring oat straw sold in our com- 
munity for more than the oats that 
grew on the straw brought per 
pound. In past years meadows and 

yastures have come into cultivation 
until we have a grain surplus and a 
roughage shortage. 

For the good of the land as well as 
a help to the grain market at least a 
juarter of the land now in grain 
‘rops should go into grass. It is not 


By George W. Godfrey 


good farming just to abandon land 
to weeds overnight i in order to cut 
acreage of grain crops. Nor should 
the man that reduces his tilled acres 
do so at a loss to himself and a gain 
to others. We need the desire for 
more hay and pasture as a first in- 
centive. Then if we could devise 
some system whereby land in grass 
was partly or wholly exempt from 
taxes, we would find quick return 
to sod in times of surpluses. I am 
confident that a voluntary growing 
of more grass is the solution of our 
surplus grain condition. 


Many fields of alfalfa were cut so 
late last fall in an effort to glean 
every possible spear of hay that a 
great many did not have vitality 
enough to come thru the winter. [t 
was especially hard on the alfalfa 


last year to cut it late for the long- 
continued dry spell had sapped it of 
all its reserve strength. 

It is usually more profitable to 
make one less cutting each year than 
current belief makes possible in 
your locality. We are supposed to 
be able to make three cuttings a 
year in our section but in a series of 
say five years it is possible to get a 
larger total tonnage of hay from the 
field in two cuttings a year. Even 
when the plants live thru, your last 
cutting is merely borrowed from the 
next year’ s crop. 


Just T now the main problem is to 
get a supply of hay organized for 
next winter. Soybean hay is the onls 
annual legume that we have for such 
an emergency and it is good. There 
are other 
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for the Bride 


When buying gifts for the bride remember the 
useless things you received, then do some smart 
planning. Consider this nine-piece glass kitchen 
set. It comes in colors and every piece is attrac- 
tive and necessary 








The batter and milk pitchers and the cooky ja: 
come in gay yellow crockery. There are bakin; 
dishes of all sizes and shapes to complete this set 
Notice that all of these have covers for using i: 
the ice box 
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Meet the coffee pots on parade. The 
first three are drip coffee pots of 
aluminum, granite, and a glass 
combination. The fourth is a 








good old-fashioned percolator 

with the uncertain glass top 
greatly reduced in size and pro- 
tected beneath the handle of the lid 
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4 combination bread and cake box with con- 
venient sliding doors. This may be chosen in any 
color to harmonize with the kitchen 








What a joy these new pots and pans will be to 
the very new homemaker. The two pans and the 
double boiler are beauties in a bright copper 
finish. Picture those golden glories hanging above 
her work table. A small frying pan is indispensable. 
Tower cake pans, a small whip and flour vender 
make nice small gifts 
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Read the CHEERFUL STORY 
of WILLIAM RUSSELL and his boy 


Kenneth, of Fonda, Ia. 


Fonda, Iowa, March 1, 1932. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I have been thinking for some time I would 
write you of the success I have had with my Farmall that 
I bought in 1929. 

I operate a 320-acre farm with the help of my 13-year- 
old boy and he goes to school nine months in a year. The 
only extra help I hire is oat shockers, a man to go thresh- 
ing, and one to unload corn during corn picking. What I 
like best about the Farmall is it has always done everything 
| have asked it to do and does not'yrumble if a job is tough 
and has never quit me in a busy time. 

I plowed 110 acres last spring, put out 110 acres of oats, 
and by the boy helping me after school, put in 175 acres 
of corn. This ground was all double- disked and harrowed 
once. School was out around the 20th of May, but I had 
the corn all in and harrowed once. When the corn came 
up, the boy went over the corn with the weeder, then we 
cultivated our corn four times, using a two-row horse cul- 
tivator to help out when the weather was not too hot. We 
had the corn all laid by before the 4th of July and culti- 
vated 60 acres for a neighbor. We were feeding a carload 
of cattle all this time, too, besides the other chores. 

Well, we did not raise such a bad crop either, though 
the weather was dry. The oats made 49 bushels to the acre 
and the corn 41, which was somewhat better than the 
average. We also found time to put up eight acres of 
alfalfa hay three times from June to September. 

We use the Farmall for all kinds of belt work too,from 
running the washing machine up to the threshing machine 
and have never had more than four horses in the field at 
a time since I have had the tractor. 

By actual test last year, I found I could run this tractor 
10 hours for a cost of fuel and oil of $1.47. I used % gallon 
oil at 15¢ a quart, 30c, and 18 gallons fuel at 6'2c a gallon, 
$1.17, total $1.47 for 10 hours. With this amount of fuel I 
could plow from 7 to 9 acres of ground or disk from 60 to 
80 acres, cultivate from 35 to 40 acres of corn, and cut 
from 35 to 40 acres of grain. 

When the end of the year was up, I found that my fuel 
and repairs and grease did not amount to what a man’s 
wages would have been for 7 months at $35 a month. 

Speaking of repairs, I have paid out $17 for repairs on 
this tractor and it will soon be three years old, and six of 
those dollars were for spark plugs. 

I have always done enough work for neighbors to pay 
for my fuel. This last year I plowed 70 acres, cut 120 acres 
of oats, and cultivated 60 acres of corn for others. 

The only way I know to raise a crop to sell at the price 
we have received for the last two years, is to let the 
Farmall do it. The above figures are proven facts, and 
when I buy another tractor, it will be a Farmall. 

I know I could not exist times like we have had for the 
last two years if 1 had to farm with horses and pay two 

iired men like 1 used to do. The Farmall is the best hired 

man I ever had. It speaks for itself. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) WM. RUSSELL 


BELOW: The everyday farm home of the Russells 
t | Fonda, la. The family came to Iowa from Ken 
icky sixteen years ago. There are fwe children. 








Tuis picture, which is drawn from a photograph, 
shows William Russell and 13-year-old Kenneth, ready 
for a day in the field. In another letter Mr. Russell 
writes,“Can you blame me for praising this lad and 
the Farmall?” He says, “I believe the Farmall is the 
best ‘insurance’ a man can get against low prices.” 


ATS off to Bill Russell and to Kenneth, a 
chip off the old block! They are the kind 
that keep American farming ahead in the 

world. Isn’t this a convincing story of what can be 
done with this all-purpose power? The best part 
of it is the optimism that runs through it. 


Remember that there are two McCormick- 
Deering FARMALLS now—the original 2-plow out- 
fit, like Russell’s, and the new 3-plow FARMALL 
30. See these tractors at your McCormick-Deering 
dealer’s store. Be sure to ask the dealer about 
International Harvester’s Crop Price Guaranty 
Plan on wheat, corn, and cotton, applying to 
tractor purchase. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


entail Chicago, Illinois 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
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Homer C. Shattuck is a big dairy farmer up in 
Caledonia County, Vermont. He uses 5 horses on 
this 375 acre farm. 


ee areas 
ae. 


“Collar Pads save 


me time and money” 


“T CAN'T afford to have my horses 
laid up with sore necks,’’ writes 
Homer C. Shattuck, St. Johnsbury, 
Vermont. He continues: ‘‘So I always 
use collar pads during the heavy 
work of the spring season. They keep 
my horses from having galling sores 
and save me time and money. I 
wouldn’t be without them for my 
horses.”’ 








A Tapatco Collar Pad makes sure 
that collars fit correctly. It shapes ‘ 
itself to the horse’s neck. It prevents | No. 2738 
the rubbing which causes galls and No. 2738. Imagine this dress made in No. 805. Here is the smart Bolero 
sore shoulders. You get more work blue and white checked gingham with type with the possibility for striking 
done — no sore shoulders to slow up perky white bows and flat white but- contrast. Brown and beige in the new 
your horses or even put them out of tons! With a white hat and white cot- _ spring and summer fabric, triple sheer, 
service. | ton gloves one would be well dressed would make a delightful color combi- 
’ for nearly every daytime occasion. Itis nation for this model. It is designed 
A Tapatco Collar Pad pays for itself designed for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, for sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38, 
in only a few days’ time in increased 36, 38, and 40 inches bust measure. and 40 inches bust measure. 
work done, in preventing galled and 
sore shoulders, in keeping leather 
collars soft and pliable, in making an 
old collar last a few months longer. ; : 
So have one for every horse on your Vo. 2749. This graceful and slen- 
farm. The American Pad & Textile derizing dress gives that extra 
Co., Established 1881, Greenfield, flavor of poise and self-assurance 
Ohio, and Chatham, Ontario. everyone likes to have. Printed _ 
silks are strictly feminine and 
surprisingly easy to keep clean [ - 
; ; . a and pressed. This model is de- 
Tapatco Pads are the ' signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
best you can buy. Made | ad 7: ° ene . 
of excellent quality drill, / 38,40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
filled with specially pre- 
pared stuffing, and fitted 
with hooks, rust-proofed 
by the Parker Process. 
At dealers everywhere. . : 
f ¢ } ~ 
HORSE COLLAR PADS med} >. > DY ; No. 325. Consider this 
tt? ~ charming model for Susie’s 
new dress. It is designed for 
sizes 2, 4, and 6 years. Size 
4 requires 234 yards of 35- 
inch material with 3¢-yard 
: oe of 35-inch contrasting and 
Farmers: Send coupon ry, ; : ee. » of Gell = 
for authoritative 32- —~{ Or wh A’ 194 yards of binding. 
page book- \ 
let Free; 
** How to Work your Horses more 
Profitably.”’ 


, a SS 





B Write for vl hich No. 330. Fancy your 
Oys: rite for plan whic ‘ } , . or i ’ ’ 

tells how to get free booklet ; young daughter in this pair 
showing 1931 Champion es of pyjamas! Perhaps she 
Horses. Use coupon. —— ae would like the privilege of 
choosing the material from 
The American Pad & Textile Co., which they are to be made. 
Dept. 4, Greenfield, Ohio. \ | —4 These are designed for sizes 

seat 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 








( ) Send me FREE copy of “‘How to Work your 
Horses more Profitably.” 





( ) Send me information how I can get pictures 
of 1931 Champion Horses. 7 ~ . 

~ Patterns may be secured from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, 
Write name and address plainly on the margin. Des Moinee, lowa, at I2 cents each 
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BEAUTY 


Beautiful Hair 
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iw . 
No wonder washday tires you 


Li: YOU girls will only realize it, there | 


is one of your features which may be i im- 


proved almost beyond recognition, in 


this mad race for the beauty we are | 


always pursuing. Your nose may be too | 
long (or too short); your eyes may be | 


blue when you prefer brown; your mouth 
may be large instead of the little rosebud 
affair you wish. But your hair! That is 
something you can make just as soft and 
lustrously beautiful as you wish. It 
takes such a small amount of time and 
care that it is a shame not to do it! 
Just what is this care and attention 


that takes such a little time, but works 


such wonders? 

We must first have a background of 
good health in general, for hair quickly 
reflects sickness. We must get plenty of 
sleep, exercise out in the fresh air, and 
eat the right foods. 

We all know these simple things—but 
do we carry them out? When we do, we 
(and all our friends) marvel at how well 
we look and feel. So let’s start right in on 
this healthful living idea: Remember, we 
are doing it not only for health’s sake, 
but for beauty’s sake—in this particular 
case for the beauty of our crowning 
glory. 

Your scalp, you know, is really just a 
part of your skin and, like the rest of 
your body, it requires perfect cleanliness 
and exercise if it is to function just right. 

We understand the “cleanliness” idea 
perfectly. Plenty of soap and water ad- 
ministered regularly takes care of that. 
But how about the “exercise”? Well, it 
is massage that exercises the scalp. 
good massage, gently but firmly admin- 
istered with your own fingertips, causes 
the blood to course thru your scalp. 


Hair experts say that daily brushing 
and massaging, with regular shampoo- 
ing, is all that normal hair requires to be 
beautifully healthy. 
care put off the hair graying process as 
long as possible, but it will help keep 
our hair free from dandruff. Dandruff, 
ou_ know, is caused by a germ, and 
perfect cleanliness is one of the require- 
nents in getting rid of it. For this reason 
t is very important to have your own 
omb and brush. 

Now a word about the shampoo. Do 
you wonder just how often your hair 
should be washed? Experts say the only 
rule is often enough to keep it clean. 
With normal hair, every two weeks is 
generally often enough. With very oily 
hair, or if you are trying to overcome 
dandruff, it will be necessary to wash 
your hair more frequently. Soft water— 
rain water, preferably—is all-important 
for the shampoo. 

If you want to know exactly how to 
give yourself a wonderful shampoo, 
write Mary Joan in care of Successful 
Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, and she 
vill gladly write you a personal letter. 
If you would like to know exactly how 
to massage your scalp, how to get rid of 

landruff, or just what foods you should 

it—whatever may be your beauty 


rob lem—write Mary Joan. Be sure to | 


iclose a stamped, self-addressed enve- 
lope. 








must use a soap that does the hard work 
| FOR you. 


Not only will this | 


out when you wash with 


LAZY SUDS 


“That's because you 
tire yourself out rub- 
bing clothes. Try 
Oxydol — it gets 
things snow-white, 

and you don’t break 

your back.” 















“I'm utterly worn 
out.” 


Here’s a new soap discovery with an amazing 
sudsing power that does away with rubbing 


Oxydol is kind to hands and delicate fab- 
rics too—and more economical, for it gives 
you more suds for your money. And, don’t 
forget, when you buy soap it’s SUDS, not soap, 
you really pay for. 


@ There are just two ways to get clothes 
clean—either you must rub them clean, and 
wear yourself out in the process—or you 


Old-type lazy suds fizzle away in 
the washtub — leaving all the hard exhaust- 
| ing work to you. 
The new soap discovery —Oxydol—lightens 
and speeds up every washing task, because __ 
of its gift of richer extra suds. 


Ask your grocer for Oxydol today—in the 
orange and blue suds-bargain package. 


GUARANTEE 


If you do not find that Oxydol makes more and 


richer suds—that it soaks clothes gleaming white 


Oxydol makes hard water soft 


—that it makes hard water soft and works better 
| Oxydol is supercharged (with pure rich soap) in any water—just turn the package back to the 
| for 50% more suds, truly amazing suds that 
SOAK clothes clean in any water—hard or 
soft. Everything comes out whiter, sweeter- 
smelling— because extra suds really get things 
cleaner. 

Here’s another thing to remember—old- 
type lazy suds make gray streaky washings. 
As the suds wear away to watery thinness, 
they fall back and the dirt falls with them— 
back into your clothes again. Oxydol’s richer 
extra suds remove every last particle of dirt, 
leave clothes snow-white always. 


store where you bought it and your money will be 


returned, 





PROCTER & 
GAMBLE 
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\} 
50% Oxy Do} 
MORESUDS #7 
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2 
Extra suds work magic in the dishpan yy ha oe 

. Sat 
Oxydol is great for dishes. Its extra suds Sres 
scoot away grease instantly, almost like magic. LESS WORK ES 
Dishes come out gleaming bright and with no a" 


trace of clinging film. 


YDOL 


REG. U. S&S. PAT. OFF. 


THE COMPLETE HOUSEHOLD 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF IVORY 





SOAP 


SOAP 
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A RETURN to pio- 
neer meals will bring 
us some of grand- 
mother’s favorite 
recipes. They are 
the 


most’ whole- 


some, delicious, and 


cherished favorites. 


By Aubyn Chinn 


J 'ST the mention of farm cooking 
brings to mind generous, well-cooked 
meals. With the current trend toward 
low-cost meal planning, rural fami- 
lies, like city families, are anxious 
to serve balanced and tasty meals 
yet spend wisely in doing it. By utiliz- 
ing the home-grown products, farm 
housewives are really helping to 
stabilize the market for the products 
of the farm, as well as using foods 
which would otherwise be wasted. 

A return to pioneer meals (the 
mere suggestion implies savory and 
wholesome dishes with liberal serv- 
ings for all) is a real solution of the 
food economy question. Such old- 
fashioned treats as cottage meat pie, 
chowder, hominy dishes, oldtime 
rice pudding, apple turnovers, and 
dozens of others spell economy and 
flavor on any menu. With the revival 
of pioneer food dishes, the first 
thought is the return of the milk 
pitcher to the family table for each 
meal. To be strictly in keeping with 
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Thrifty Meals Are Square Meals 


pioneer customs, the pitcher must be 
large enough to hold a glass for each 
one in the family and a “refill” for 
any who wish it. 

In planning a low-cost budget us- 
able for farm and city families, the 
National Dairy Council included 
many of the pioneer dishes and fol- 
lowed the early settler’s idea of using 
milk generously in the cooking and 
as a beverage. Pioneer families aver- 
aged from three to five cows, and 
altho production was not as high as 
it is today, they were liberal users of 
milk, butter, and cheese. 


THE Council's budget will feed 
adequately a family of five (two 
adults and three children) for only 
$7.57 a week, according to Chicago 
prices of January, 1932. This is pos- 
sible because the “‘ protective” foods 
—milk, fruits, and vegetables—form 
the major expenditures of the budg- 
et. Milk, rich in vitamins, minerals, 
and a high quality protein, supplies 



























National Dairy Council 


over half of the daily food needs of 
the body when a quart is consumed 
daily. For this reason a family of 
five following the $7.57 budget con- 
sumes 28 quarts of milk during the 
week. This assures each child a 
quart of milk every day and a pint 
daily for each of the parents. 

In the city, at the current prices of 
10 to 12 cents a quart the maximum 
weekly milk allotment is $3.36. On 
the farm where the milk is produced, 
the housewife can supply her family 
at a much lower cost. Many farms 
are now producing more milk than 
can be profitably sold at the pres- 
ent time. 


AGaIN the housewife can “boost” 
the market by increasing home con- 
sumption. The difference in the cost 
of the milk in the budget for farm 
and city families enables Mrs. Farm 
Housewife to serve an extra energy 
dish or two for the noon meal. The 
physical | Continued on page 22 

















and 8:30 
Coast to 


THOMPKINS CORNERS post soasties 





ALSO ON THE AIR: Don’t miss the fun at Thompkins Corners. 
Tune in every Thursday evening 7:30 to 8:00 P.M., Central Standard Time 
to 9:00 P.M., Eastern Standard Time —N. B.C. stations (WJZ — Blue Network) 
Coast. A General Foods Program sponsored by Post Toasties, the Wake-Up Food. 
















"“wY DEAR FRIENDS, 1 FIND A 
BOWL OF POST TOASTIES AnD 
CREAM MAKES THE MOST 

REFRESHING AND INVIGOR- 
ATING LUNCHEON APTERL 
A MORNINGS SHOPPING * 
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MRS. 
JONES 


“THATS RIGHT (TS JUST 
PLUMB FULL OF ENERGY 
AND You GET IT QUICK 
BECAUSE IT DIGESTS 
REAL @UICK. iTS THE 
WAKE-UP FOOD, YOU 
FEEL PERT AND WIDE- 
AWAKE.” 

















THOMPKING 





“IF YOU WANT TOGIVE 
“YOUR MEN FOLKS A TREAT 
|SERVE EM POST TOASTIES 
|'N STRAWBERRIES, AND 
\DON'T CONFUSE POST 
IrOASTIES witH ORDI= 
||NARY CORNFLAKES 
THAT NEW INSIDE WRAP 
PER KEEPS POST 
TOASTIES cRisPer 

| |ANO TASTIER — JUST 
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| A General Foods Product 




















GEE UNCLE MaArT,} | NO SIREE! THEM = 
KIN RUFUS 'N I 


THE MUSICIAN GETS THE DOUGH (Nuts) 





BET | KIN PLAY s 
UNCLE MATTS SILVER. (04 
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cus INS REMIND 
nou gie ne OF THE LAMENTS 
LIGEE, (M GONNA PLAY THE Fig! TRIGES Play 

IN THE FIREMAN'S WHEN ONE OF THEIR 

BAND 'N BROADCAST CHIEFS DEPARTS ON 

= A DISTANT JOURNEY 
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WHAT A DEAR UTTLE 
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-Up Food! 4@ 





Wake up! Brisk up! Eat Post Toasties every day! They’re 
so delicious, and they give quick new energy. Tasty golden 
flakes of corn—now crisper and fresher than ever in the 
new crisp-pack inner-lined package. So be sure to ask for 
Post Toasties — not just 














corn flakes. Get a box SEND FOR 


MATT THOMPKINS’ 
JOKE BOOK 


Attach this coupon to top flap from one 
package of Post Toasties and you will be 
sent Matt's Meditations—16 pages of that 
shrewd wit and humor that has made 
Mayor Matt Thompkins one of radio's 
favorite characters. 


today — it’s a lot for the 


money! © 1982, G. F. Corp. 


Fill in completely, print name and address 








Name—— 


Address abiatepdiiimetitmariones 


SLAAAN 4 
bk ee, Se ee 


a ——— aD nicceninsticntmancemmens 


Mail to: GENERAL FOODS 
Battle Creek, Mich 


S F-6-32 














See Advertising Index, page 
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By Laura Holmes 


Remember the June Bride 






A VERY interesting and suggestive cartoon I once color schemes, and dye the stockings, using a boiled 
saw showed newlyweds house hunting. Standing before a fast dye. As most of the stockings will be light tan, 


house with a sloping roof and attic, the bride exclaimed, 
‘This is just what we need, and the attic will be a won- 


derful place to store our wedding gifts.” 


How often that is the case. Gifts are bought indis- 
criminately at the last minute, and the bride has an 
accumulation of worthless knickknacks to take care of. 
Her taste in furnishing is not consulted, and all manner 
of gifts are showered on her—lamps, pictures, and rugs. 
Often she cannot use these unrelated accessories, so they 
become nothing more than white elephants in her attic. 

Gift-giving is an art. Unless we are absolutely sure of 
the bride’s wishes and tastes, let us stick to the conven- | 
tional gifts which will in no way conflict with her plans Jol a aN RE fiat aa 
and color schemes. For intimate friends and members of , un eels ot 
one’s family there is nothing more appealing than hand- sheeting may be 
made articles. Even the practical gift may be given dressed up with 


individual touches which enhance its 
value many times. 

Altho sheets and pillow cases are neces- 
sities they need not be plain and unattrac- 
tive. Why not try putting scalloped edges 
on them, made of plain colored cotton, 
gingham, or tiny flower-sprigged percale? 
You will be delighted to see how inviting 
a bed is with a sheet of this kind turned 
back over a plain spread. 

For some time past we have had colored 
sheets and white sheets with colored bor- 
ders, but these are not as new nor interest- 
ing as sheets with two scalloped edges in 
pastel colors. You may like to purchase 
some plain colored sheets and add the 
borders yourself. A very charming French 
color scheme is a peach sheet with a dull 
blue border. 


"THESE borders are also appliquéd to the 
pillow cases. When these sheets are used 
the bedspread should be 

simple. These sets are suggestions for a 
most attractiveinabed- &aynewhousedress 
room using Early Ameri- 
can maple furniture. 

I hope you have been 
saving old silk stockings 
for that faraway day 
when time will be more 
plentiful. Two very good 
uses for them are shown 
in the illustration of the 
table runner and chair 
cover. Decide on your 








we!) © 
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Easy, simple designs 
for an added touch to 
the little finger towels 









such simple, at- 
tractive borders 













































An entirely new table cover. 

harmonizing colors 
joined together with a dec- 
orative stitch, and four 
napkins to match 


all the colors will be 
slightly grayed, and this 
will help to blend and 
harmonize them. 

After they are thoroly dry, cut each stocking 
in spiral fashion, starting at the top and cut- 
ting around and around until you reach the 
heel. This makes one long strip from each 
stocking. The width of the strips will depend 
on the individual taste. Try crocheting differ- 
ent widths from 14 to 1 inch and choose the 
one you like. These strips should be rolled into 
balls. 


For making the table runner use strips 
which are very narrow, and crochet firmly. 
Be careful to keep a uniform width thruout. 
It may be necessary to have a ruler handy to 
check on this. If this table cover has a good 
color scheme of stripes, and is carefully made, 
it is really very beautiful. It is finished with 
knotted fringe, made of embroidery silk, and 
cut fairly short so the effect will be stubby. 
The chair seat is made in a square shape, 
Chadée ect tee - and then cut to fit any particular chair on 
chen or bedroom chair which you may wish to use it. The outline of 
the final shape is basted and stitched: four o1 
five times by machine to hold it and prevent raveling 
These are padded, have a plain back, and are then tied in 
y place with silk tapes. There are many other uses for the 
silk stockings, such as bathroom and bedroom rugs, 
cushions, and afghans. 
The luncheon set for a bridge table is unusual. It is 
made in two harmonizing colors: green and blue, blue 
and violet, green afid yellow, or yellow and orange, and 
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Hand - woven table runners. ‘ : "s : 
Easy to make and very pretty Same time, as there will | Continued on page 29 





so on. 
It will be cheaper to make two luncheon sets at the 

















For Millions—like yourself—looking Pal 


Lower Costs in 1932 


the new Mob i lo j | 


The merging of the resources of Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany and the Standard Oil Company of New York 
—two of the world’s largest refiners and marketers 
of petroleum products—was completed in July, 1931. 
Since that date the huge facilities of both companies 
have been concentrated on the development of an oil 
that would give you the utmost in the economical 


LOWER COSTS 


for your car... 





LOWER COSTS 


for your tractor = 





operation of your car! The New Mobiloil! The 
Mobiloil you can get today! 

This new Mobiloil has now been on sale for several 
months. Tested and proved in every way before its 
release to the public, this new Mobiloil is proving to 
millions that it is the least expensive lubrication 


they can buy at any price— 


because—its rugged protection for 
your engine helps postpone the day 
when you'll have to buy a new ma- 


chine. New economy! 


because—its tough, rich body re- 
sists searing heat. You get more miles 
per quart—lower costs per acre. New 


economy! 


because—your engine stays tight. 
You get better compression—more 
power. You save on fuel. New econ- 


because —Pprecision metal surfaces 
are protected from wear. You have 
the best assurance against unneces- 


sary repair expense. 


because —your engine stays clean. 
You know that a clean engine—free 
from gum and carbon—not only gives 
greater satisfaction—it costs less to 


run. New economy! 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 


A SOCONY-VACUUM COMPANY 


Vobiloil—The World’s Largest Selling Oil 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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Recipes From the Successful Farming 


Tasting -Test Kitchen 


Fruit Rapture 


This reader sends us a favorite recipe 
for a fruit conserve which her family 
enjoys and which also aids 1 in using rhu- 
barb that otherwise would “go begging.” 

8 cupfuls of diced rhubarb (do not peel) 

4 cupfuls of shredded or chopped pine- 

apple (fresh or canned) 

3 cupfuls of cut strawberries 

tablespoonful of grated orange rind 

1g cupful of orange juice 

11 cupfuls of sugar (a little less if canned 

pineapple is used) 

Mix the above ingredients and let 
stand in the kettle 1% 
hours. Place over the fire 
and boil slowly until suff- 
ciently thickened, stirring 
from time to time. Pour 

into hot sterilized jars or 
glasses and seal. The pro- 
portions of fruit may be 
varied to suit the taste or 
ingredients at hand. Some may enjoy 
adding a few shredded almonds or other 
nutmeats a few minutes before removing 
from the’ fire. Raspberries may be sub- 
stituted for the strawberries.—E. B., 
South Dakota. 


Fresh Vegetable Salad 


(Could anything taste better than this 
for summer supper?) 

Vegetables to be used in a salad must 
be crisp and cool. In the early summer 
we combine the new tender leaves of 
lettuce with tiny radishes, halved, diced 
green onions, and tender ‘shredded dan- 
delions. As the summer advances we add 
wedges of ripened tomatoes and slices of 
cucumber or green pepper. Shredded 
cabbage and carrots may be included 
too. Mix lightly with a tart French dress- 
ing and serve cold. We like this salad for 
the evening meal with hashed brown 
potatoes, cottage cheese, preserves or 
stewed fruit, and fresh rolls.—R. J. 


Scalloped Chicken 
and Rice 


1 quart jar of canned chicken or its equiva- 
lent in cooked chicken 
1 quart of cooked rice 
teaspoonful of minced onion 
9 cupful of diced green pepper or pimento 

3 ‘cupfuls of milk and chicken stock 

6 tablespoonfuls of butter or chicken fat 

6 tablespoonfuls of flour 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Remove the chicken from the bones 
and dice. There should be about 3 cup- 
fuls. Mix with the rice which has been 
cooked and rinsed in cold water. Add the 
onion and pimento, then a cream sauce 
made of the milk, chicken fat, and flour. 
Season to taste with salt and pepper and 
mix thoroly. Pour into a shallow but- 
tered baking pan. Sprinkle with grated 
cheese if desired. Bake in a moderate 
oven of 350 degrees for 45 minutes. A 
cupful of strained tomatoes added in 
place of 1 cupful of the milk may be 
relished by many and an interesting 
flavor may be attained by adding 1 tea- 
spoonful of curry powder to the mixture. 
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Strawberry Ice-Box Cake 


2 tablespoonfuls of unflavored gelatine 

Y% cupful of cold water 

¥% cupful of boiling water 

1 cupful of sugar 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

Yé teaspoonful of salt 

1 pint of crushed strawberries 

1 cupful of whipping cream 

1 layer of day-old sponge cake 

Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 

minutes. Add the boiling water, set the 
bowl in a pan of hot water and stir until 
the gelatine is thoroly dissolved. Add 
the sugar, lemon juice, and salt and stir 
until the sugar is dissolved. Remove 
from the pan of hot water, cool to luke- 
warm, and add the crushed strawberries. 
Set in a cold place or in a pan of cracked 
ice, and when the mixture begins to 
thicken fold in the cream which has been 
beaten until stiff. Have in readiness the 
layer of sponge cake which should be 
about 1% inches thick. With a bread 
knife or any sharp knife split it cross- 
wise into three thin layers. Spread the 
filling between the layers, and set in a 
cold place for 6 to 12 hours. Serve in 
slices with additional whipped cream 
and a few choice berries for garnish- 
ment.—Mrs. A. L. S., 


Meringue Pie 

6 egg whites 

144 cupfuls of sugar 

34 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg whites until frothy, add 
the cream of tartar and continue beating 
until stiff or until they hold a point. Add 
the sugar gradually and beat until 
the mixture glistens. The mixture 
may be poured into a large pie 
pan, which has been rinsed in cold 
water, and baked about 45 to 50 
minutes in a slow oven of 300 
degrees, or it may be placed in 
muffin tins and baked slowly for 
30 minutes. Serve cold 
topped with whipped cream 
or ice cream and crushed 
fruit. The whipped cream 
may have nutmeats, 
chopped dates, and maraschino cherries 


or marshmallows added.—G. S., S. D. 


Dairy Spread 
Recipes 


Arr you tired of churning? A simple 
new attachment on one of the leading 
cream separators makes it possible to 
eliminate this tedious job. When the 
cream is separated it is heavy and tests 
65 to 75 percent butterfat. The name 
adopted for this new product is home 





Summer brings us the best of 
garden foods for new recipes. Now 
is the time to exchange recipes thru 
the Successful Recipe Page. Send 
your best. One dollar will be paid 
for each recipe printed. 





















dairy spread. This cream was used in our 
Tasting-Test Kitchen in many of our 
favorite recipes. We found that it can be 
used in any dish which requires cream 
or butter and some other fats. If kept 
at a proper temperature it may be salted 
and used as butter on the table. 


Raised Rolls 


(Using spread as fat substitute) 


2 cupfuls of scalding milk 

4 cupful of sugar 

4 cupful of cream (home dairy spread) 

1 cake of compressed yeast 

Flour to make a batter (about 344 

cupfuls) 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

2 beaten eggs 

Additional flour to make a soft dough 
_ Add the sugar and cream to the scald- 
ing milk, Stir until the sugar is dissolved, 
then cool to lukewarm. Add the yeast 
dissolved in a little of the lukewarm 
liquid and enough flour to make a batter. 
Beat until very smooth. Cover and set in 
a cozy place until double in bulk. Stir 
down. Add the salt and beaten eggs and 
mix. Add additional flour to make a soft 
dough, kneading it until smooth and 
pliable. Lightly rub the surface of a bow] 
with cream, place the lump of dough in 
the bowl, and turn over so that the en- 
tire surface is covered with the cream. 
Cover and let rise until double in bulk, 
in a warm place with a temperature of 
about 80 degrees. Knead down and let rise 
again until double in bulk, then shape into 
clover leaf, parkerhouse, or any desired 
shape. Let rise until more than double in 
bulk and bake in a hot oven of about 
w 400 degrees for 10 or 15 minutes. 
KY Honey, butterscotch, or orange 
ja rolls may be made from the basic 
y recipe as well as any variety of 
coffee cake. 


One-Egg Cake 


n = (Using spread as butter substitute) 


14 cupful of cream (home dairy 
spread) 
2 13 . of sugar 


¥3 me fy of milk or water 
V4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
11, cupfuls of cake flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
14 teaspoonful of salt 
Stir the cream and sugar together 
until thoroly blended. Add the egg and 
beat well. Add the milk or water, the 
vanilla, and the flour which has been 
sifted, measured, then sifted with the 
baking powder and salt. Beat only until 
smooth and pour into a greased and 
floured pan measuring about 8 x 8 inches. 
Bake in a moderate oven of 350 to 375 
degrees for 25 minutes. Cool and ice with: 
FUDGE ICING 
1 square (1 ounce) of chocolate cut into 
pieces 
3 tablespoonfuls of cream 
. 2°tablespoonfuls of milk 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
About 134 cupfuls of powdered sugar 
Y4 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Melt the | Continued on page 25 














With one tractor, D. A. Vaughn of Mount Ayr, lowa, and his two sons —one 
shown in the seat — farm 640 acres of land. “No overheating,” he tells 
J. B. Davidson. “The bearings haven't been touched since we bought it!” 





M* sons and I farm 640 acres and we use 
1 our tractor for everything, but princi- 
pally in the growing of 150 acres of corn,” 
D. A. Vaughn of Mount Ayr told me when | 
called at his place. 

Che Vaughn family is a splendid example of 
cooperation. The sons, Perry and Orlo, do most 
of the work, although Merle, the youngest son 
who is in school, helps during vacations. Mr. 
Vaughn was a member of the 42nd and 43rd 
General Assemblies of the State of Iowa and 
takes a prominent part in community affairs. 

“How did we get to using Polarine?” Mr. 
Vaughn repeated my question. “Well! We have 
had a tractor for several years. The first tractor 
wasn’t much good and we tried a good many 
kinds of oil, but Polarine gave us the best results 
and the Standard Oil Company service was fine. 
©o, when we bought this new tractor three years 
ago, we purchased a barrel of Polarine to start 


An Interview by 
JI. Brown tee Davipnoson 


Eminent Authority on Agricultural Engineering 


“Perry and Orlo do most 
the work,’ says 







with and have been using it ever since.” 

“Had any trouble with overheating?” I asked. 

“None.” 

“Any bearing trouble?” 

“Bearings haven't been touched.” 

“Any valve trouble?” 

“No, we have had the valves ground once but 
there was no pitting and practically no carbon.” 

“ Have you ever had any repairs?” 

“No, we haven't 
had a bit of trou- 
ble since we 















Vaughn, Sr. 









started using Polarine. The tractor is always 
easy to start, just like you see it today.” 


o ° ° 


The experience of Mr. Vaughn with Polarine 
is similar to that of thousands of other farmers. 
Here is the best proof in the world that Polarine 
(a Standard Oil product) will protect your 
tractor from wear and hold down costs. Call 
your local Standard Oil agent and order the 


grade you want. 


OLARINE 


OTOR OIL 


Iso-Vis equals Polarine in every way and besides it will not thin out from dilution 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (CUndiana) 





See Advertising Index, page 49 
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cash income. It regards farming and 
farm life as a lifetime profession and not 
as something similar to a penitentiary 
sentence to be gotten thru with as soon 
as possible. It appreciates the amplitude 
of time and is unhurried and leisurely. 
When financial savings accumulate, 
as they usually do in time on a farm 
dominated by this philosophy, they are 
expended not for more land or other 
facilities for increasing production, but 
for conv eniences, comforts, and beauti- 
fication; for books, labor-saving devices, 
education, bathtubs, music, pictures, 
rugs, trees, flowers. This rural philosophy 
leads not to continuous expansion and 
the idolatry of size and numbers, but to 
persistent moderation; to a method of 
working and a way of living that exem- 
plify genuine temperance. 


Bu T adversity also forces us to im- 
prove farm practice. It teaches many 
people to quit depending so much for 
their necessary financial income on in- 
creases in size and numbers. It helps us 
to learn that one often may make more 
net profit from 10 good cows well cared 
for than from 20 poor cows badly used; 
or from few acres well farmed than from 
many acres indifferently managed. It 
encourages us to place less emphasis 
on quantity and more on quality. It em- 
phasizes the fact that while the purely 
business aspects of farming are supple- 
mental rather than primary, there must 
be reasonably businesslike procedure; 
and that procedure must be in tune 
with a long-time program for the devel- 
opment, conservation, and enjoyment of 
both the physical and the human re- 
sources of each farm. 

One of the oldest lessons taught by 
adversity is that to live happily most of 
us must live simply. Such prosperity as 
we have had in the past 25 years has 
caused many of us to forget this ancient 
truth. The truth applies particularly to 
farm people because, as stated above, 
farming as a mere business usually tends 
to be overdone so that its financial re- 
wards seldom are large. Emerson recog- 
nized this in 1858 when he said of the 
home-loving, rural-minded farmer, “His 
entertainments, his liberties, and his 
spending must be on a farmer’s scale 
and not on a merchant’s.” 

Adversity teaches us the futility of 
endless elaboration—in our homes, our 
schools, our churches, our entertain- 
ments, our lives. People who do not have 
a genuine preference for simple living do 
not belong on farms. 
many such people can find permanent 
happiness anywhere. 

To live the unhurried, simple, digni- 
fied life of the genuine countryman, re- 
quires a high degree of discriminating 
sales resistance. In the past 10 years our 
whole nation, both town and country, 
has been extensively victimized by a9 
pressure salesmanship. There are few if 
any of us who have not purchased shins 
which we did not need. A distressingly 


large number of the purchases were 
made on the installment plan. Adversity 
is bringing us to our senses on this point. 
This coming to our senses is pure gain 
one of the sweetest uses of adversity. 
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Sweet Uses of Adversity 


It is doubtful if 


To exercise sales resistance that discrimi- 
nates wisely between what should be 
purchased and what should not be, be- 
tween what will bring us lasting satisfac- 
tion and what will not, between what 


we can afford and what we cannot afford, 


is to practice one of the higher forms of 
temperance. 

Adversity is teaching many of us 
to enjoy the non-monetary wealth with 
which we are surrounded. This wealth 
includes an endless variety of things 
from which happiness and satisfaction 
may be extracted; things ranging all the 
way from gorgeous sunsets to the com- 
panionship of children. By forcing us to 
spend less money to induce other people 
to entertain us, adversity is teaching us 
to entertain ourselves. 

We are rediscovering the pleasures 
and satisfactions of certain features of 
old-fashioned family life. Instead _ of 
spending several dollars to take the 
family to a movie to be treated to the 
banalities of Hollywood, many farm par- 
ents are reviving the delightful and in- 
valuable customs of family reading and 
family play. Those of us who were 
reared on these customs have little need 
for commercialized entertainment. 

We are learning again, as many of 
our parents knew so well, that our sur- 
roundings—earth and air and sky—are 
tremendously entertaining to those who 
study them and love them. By living 
simply and depending largely on our non- 
monetary wealth, we may find not only 
health and happiness but also a large 
measure of economic security. 


Fray, there is the effect of adver- 
sity on the human spirit. This is the most 
valuable of all the uses of adversity. The 
only way we can learn what stuff we are 
made of is to be subjected to difficulty. 
From this standpoint, all difficult experi- 
ences are potentially valuable. An 
ancient w ay of stating this fact was used 
by Shakespeare, one of whose characters, 
speaking of his own tremendous difficul- 
ties, which included banishment from his 
home and exposure to winter winds, says: 


“ This is no flattery; these are counsellors 
That feelingly persuade me what I am.” 
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Dusty the Pup:— “Fast work! I ducked his 
off hoof. He only got me with the nigh one!”’ 





| Continued from page 7 | 


we are to know 
what we really are, whether we are men 
or mollycoddles—and if we are to be men 
and not mollycoddles must struggle 
and we must face the necessity of ‘self- 
denial. From the standpoint of spiritual 
development the present hard times will 
be of incalculable benefit to thousands of 
boys and girls. In times of high pros- 
perity thousands of young people escape 
the character-building adversity which 
most human beings must have for their 
best development. 

All thru human history—long before 
the time when the Book of Job was writ- 
ten, and innumerable times since—the 
value of adv ersity in the development of 
human beings and human institutions 
has been demonstrated. No doubt the 
ancient truth gave rise to a modern 
epigram that probably is as true as it 
seems hard and impersonal: “Anything 
that does not kill us is good for us.” 


Make Better Jelly 


To SERVE a nice clear sparkling jelly 
is a true introduction. to a_ hostess’ 
culinary art. 

Jelly is really easy to make if pride is 
manifested in the selection of ingredi- 
ents and the methods of handling. I have 
judged at many fairs and I find that 
jelly seems to be the one class of food 
in the exhibits that shows more variation 
in standards than any other product. 

So before starting to make our jelly 
this year let’s get together on our idea 
of good jelly. 

First of all, it should be a character- 
istic color of the fruit from which it is 
made. Then of course it should be bright 
and perfectly clear and free from any 
fruit pulp at all. No jelly is a satisfaction 
if there is evidence of crystals or a 
“sugariness.” This can be avoided even 
in grape jelly. 

A good jelly is always tender and cuts 
clear with a knife or spoon. It holds its 
shape when turned into the dish from 
the container but does not stand firm 
and rigid and pull stubbornly at the 
knife when cut. A jelly can be made 
which is tender but does not break the 
smooth surface when served. 

The flavor is always more pleasing 
when it is the natural flavor of the fruit 
or a delicate blending of different juices 

The secret of making good jelly is te 
use a small amount of juice at a time and 
to avoid long cooking. The commercial 
pectins which may be had for practically 
nothing have done much toward im 
proving jellies. 

Here are a few tips you may appreci 
547 

. Choose fruits that are in right con 
dition for making jelly and extract juice 

2. Pour thru a flannel jelly bag, neve: 
squeeze, after cooking. 

3. Work with no more 
quarts of juice at a time. 

4. Heat the sugar before adding to th 


In other words, if 





than tw 


hot juice. 


. Never overcook juice as that causes 
the ‘jelly to become dark, strong, and 


stiff.—L. A. R. 
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When you call in the local Sinclair representative you 
call in the big Sinclair 8. For behind Sinclair agents 
and dealers are the eight great Sinclair refineries, so 
located that they ship Sinclair quality products swiftly 
and economically to the many farming sections of 
the country. 

The high quality of the Sinclair line of petroleum 
products won a business of a billion and a half gal- 
lons for Sinclair last year —a large share of it on farms. 

Sinclair has a fuel or lubricant especially adapted to 
every piece of farm machinery, be it windmill, truck, 


tractor, incubator, electric lighting plant, or cream 





WHERE METAL MAY GRIND ON METAL 





separator. The nearest Sinclair agent or dealer can 
supply you promptly and advise you competently in 
the use of any Sinclair product. He sells Sinclair 
Opaline and Sinclair Pennsylvania Motor Oils, Sinclair 
Tractor Oils, Sinclair Gasoline, Sinclair Super-Flame 
Kerosene, Sinclair Cup and Axle Grease, Sinclair P.D. 
Insect Spray. Ask him about his “Call-me-by-post- 
card” service, a new simplified method of farm or- 
dering. Sinclair Re- 
fining Company (Inc.), 
45 Nassau Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Copyrighted 1932 by Sinclair Refining Company (inc) 


OILS * GREASES * GASOLINE * KEROSENE 


See Advertising 


Index, page 4¢ 

















work of the farrn demands hearty, sub- 
stantial meals three times a day. The 
light noon luncheon habitually con- 


sumed by the city worker will not pro- 
vide enough energy for the strenuous 
activities of farm life. 

The market order of the Council’s 
economical budget plan calls for two 
pounds of butter and _ three-fourths 
pound of cheese, both contributing 
greatly to the flavor of the foods served. 
Fruits and vegetables claim $1.44 of the 
week’s food costs for the city housewife. 
Many of the vegetables and fruits raised 
and many of them canned on the farm 
are included—cabbage, carrots, onions, 
tomatoes, turnips, potatoes, ruta- 
bagas, and apples. 


farm housewives can serve varied menus 
based on home-grown products. 

A breakfast in true pioneer style is 
suggested in the Council’s budget. The 
family oa agin the rules of this plan 
begins each day with a breakfast con- 
sisting of a cieed, usually served with 
milk, bread and butter with a molasses 
spread, milk for the children, and coffee 
for the adults of the family. The molas- 
ses habit (perhaps it’s sorghum on your 
farm) is a healthful and economical cus- 
tom to revive since molasses is a concen- 
trated source of iron. For a slight in- 
crease in cost, about 25 cents a week, 
a stewed fruit may be added to this 


Thrifty Meals Are Square Meals 





Again the farm contributes a saving 
to the food budget. According to 
government figures farm housewives 
foresaw last year the need for econ- 
omy and preserved great quantities 
of home-grown fruits and garden 
vegetables. With these rows and rows 
of canned foods on the cellar shelves 
rural families can enjoy a variety of 
vegetables which city homes on a 
limited income will not be able to 
afford. 

For cereals — breads, breakfast 
foods, flour—82 cents is delegated. 
A whole-grain cereal is planned for 
each morning’s breakfast. In many 
farm homes this is no new practice 


since farm families have long 
appreciated the deliciousness of 
cracked wheat, hominy grit, and 


other whole-grain cereals. 


\\ ITH the reduced price of meat, 


it is possible in the $7.57 to serve 








LITTLE SONG 


I sang a little song today, 

As I wandered on my way, 
Just a careless breath of tune 
From the pale lips of the moon. 


Now the shadows walk the dew, 
Comes a voice that thrills me thru, 
“Lo, I hearkened to your song, 
And its magic made me strong!” 


—Epcar DANIEL KRAMER. 





a meat dish six days of the week, 
at a total cost of $.987. This also in- 
cludes the money spent for cheese and 
eggs. With eggs, fresh meat, and poultry 
available on the farm, these foods may 
be enjoyed more often with little in- 
crease in cost. 

The abundance of eggs this spring 
makes it possible to serve them often 
For best health children should eat an 
egg each day and adults should eat 
them three or four times a week. 

Fats and oils require $:569 of the low- 
cost budget; for sugar 29 cents is spent, 
and for miscellaneous food such as 
coffee, cocoa, and spices, 11 cents. 

While many of the costs in the $7.57 
need not concern the farm housewife, she 
will find the menus real guides to eco- 
nomical balanced meals. When the purse 
is thin and each penny counts, the kind 
and amount of food is of greatest impor- 
tance. Each of the low-cost menus for 
the week meets the standards set by 
nutrition authorities. Every day these 
balanced menus include: milk (a quart 
for each child and a pint for each grown- 
up); a green or yellow vegetable, fresh 
fruit, or tomatoes; cereal foods and pota- 
toes; molasses, sugar, and dried fruits; 
meat, eggs, fish, dried beans or cheese; 
butter and other fats. 

Meals planned according to this “pat- 
tern” will be nutritionally adequate. By 
planning ahead during the spring and 
summer season of’ greatest production, 
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breakfast. Another pioneer delicacy 
easily available in farm homes is fresh 
clabber with sugar and cream. 

The menus for the $7.57 budget are: 


BREAKFAST 


Sunday: Oatmeal; bread; butter; mo- 


lasses; milk; coffee. 


Monday: Whole wheat with milk; 
bread; butter; molasses; milk; coffee. 
Tuesday: Oatmeal cooked in milk; 


bread; butter; milk; coffee. 
Wednesday: Whole wheat with milk; 


bread; butter; milk; coffee. 

Thursday: Cereal; bread; butter; 
milk; coffee. 

Friday: Oatrneal cooked in milk; 


bread; butter; molasses; milk; coffee. 
Saturday: Cornmeal; bread; butter; 
milk: coffee. 


DiNNER 


Sunday: Cannelon of beef; baked po- 
tato; buttered rutabagas; apple and cab- 
bage salad; bread; butter; old-fashioned 
rice pudding; milk. 

Monday: Cottage meat pie 
potato); turnip tops; bread; 
tapioca cream; milk. 

Tuesday: Liver loaf; baked potatoes; 
boiled onions; raw carrot sticks; bread; 
butter; apple turnover; milk. 


(with 


butter; 






| Continued from page 14 | 


Wednesday: Lamb mulligatawny; on- 
ions; carrots; potatoes; fried hominy; 
bread; butter; apple sauce; milk. 

Thursday: Baked spare ribs; escal- 
loped potatoes; sauerkraut; bread; but- 
ter; bread pudding; milk. 

Friday: Creamed salmon on toast; 
potatoes; mashed turnips; raw cabbage 
bread; butter; stewed apricots; milk. 

Saturday: Navy bean chowder; car- 
rots; onions; baked potato; bread; but- 
ter; stewed prunes; milk. 


SUPPER 


Sunday: Cheese fondue; stewed toma- 


toes; bread; butter; milk; apple 
brown betty. 
Monday: Onion soup; scrambled 


eggs; bread; butter; cocoa; orange. 
Tuesday: Baked beans with tomato 
sauce; bread; butter; milk; stewed 
fruit; oatmeal cookies. 
Wednesday: Liver loaf; escalloped 
potatoes; bread; butter; milk; orange. 
Thursday: Stuffed eggs on toast; 
bread; butter; milk; orange. 
Friday: Toasted cheese sandwiches; 


buttered peas; bread; butter; milk; 
orange. 
Saturday: Cream of tomato soup; 


bread; butter; milk; sliced bananas; 


oatmeal cookies. 


Tuese meals planned according 
to pioneer ideas average only slightly 
more than 7 cents each, or 21 cents 
a day for each individual. In families 
where the budget allows a more 
liberal expenditure for food, greater 
variety can be enjoyed. 
The important fact toremember in 
planning economical meals is the need 
for milk, fruits, and vegetables in an 
adequate diet. It is significant that in his 
recommendation for emergency nutri- 
tion, Dr. H. C. Sherman of Columbia 
University advocates the foods which 
pioneers used generously. He says: “The 
dietary should be built around bread 
and milk. The lower the level of expendi- 
ture, the more one must forego other 
foods and concentrate effort upon pro- 
viding these two, supplemented by a little 
of some inexpensive fruit or vegetable.’ 

Putting the big blue milk pitcher back 
on the family table is the first step in 
food economy. 


Canning Time 
Is Coming 


Ir IS time to do canning. From the 
appearance of the very first strawberry 
in the summer to the very last vegetable 
in the fall you will be canning, making 
jelly, or preserving food in some form. 
There are always canning queries and 
everyone who cans is interested in new 
developments. If you want these or if 
you have had any disappointments in 
your home-canned products, please 
Write us. Send a letter with a self-ad- 
dressed envelope to Successful Recipe 
Department, Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. All letters answered. 
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U.S. PATENT 


ISSUED APRIL 5, 1932 








FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 


The United States Patent Office 
has just granted a patent cover- 
ing the fecently announced, and 
thoroughly sensational, new 
Champion Spark Plug. 


This new kind of spark plug, 
backed by all that the name 
Champion implies, is the means 
of making every engine yield more 
power, speed, economy, than ever 
before—all with unequalled bril- 


liance and dependability. 


Install these new Champions in 


your car, your trucks, your 


tractor, and all other engine- 
driven farm equipment. The 
revolutionary character of their 
performance and service will con- 
vince you that the difference in 
the patented shape of the exclu- 
sive sillimanite insulator is more 
than ample reason for changing 
at once to these new Champions. 
Insist on Champion Spark Plugs 
for all engines, for no others 
insure the same results. ... 
Champion Spark Plug Company, 


Toledo, Ohio: Windsor, Ontario. 


Note scientifically pro- 
portions d nose. The heat 


in is , automatically 


\ controlled by this exclusive 


shape, which always keeps the 
nose cool enough to prevent 


overheating and pre-ignition 


Note scientifically pro- 





portioned neck. The heat 
in is likewise auto- 
matically controlled by this 
exclusive shape, which always 
keeps the neck hot enough to 
prevent carbon and oily de- 


posits that bring about fouling. 






Easier starting, 
quicker acceleration, new max- 
imum power, speed, and econ- 
omy. Until your car is equipped 
with these sensational new 
Champion Spark Plugs, you 
are penalizing its performance 


and your own. satisfaction 





See Advertising Index, page 46 
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Give those 
YOUNG TEETH 


the Right Start 


Naturally you want your youngster’s 
teeth to be sound and healthy, for you 
know that the health of young teeth has 
an influence on the health of the teeth 
that follow childhood. But do you 
know that one of the most effective 
tooth cleansers that you can buy is 
Arm & Hammer Bicarbonate of Soda? 


Arm & Hammer Soda (plain Baking 
Soda) is an excellent dentifrice. So good 
that it is acceptable to the American 
Dental Association. Its natural “‘bite”’ 
removes stains and discolorations with- 
out injury to enamel. And it has a 
beneficial alkaline reaction. Economi- 
cal, too—only a few cents a package. 


Use it just as you would any tooth 
powder—pour a little into your hand 
and use as much as the moist brush will 
pick up. But be sure of this—use only 
the best Baking Soda, Arm & Hammer 
or Cow Brand. The two are identical in 

‘cost and quality. Available everywhere. 





Whenever the need 

for Soda Bicarbon- 
ate is indicated, 
Arm @ Hammer or 
Cow Brand Baking 
Soda can be used 
with confidence. Both are Bicarbonate of Soda, ex- 
ceeding in purity the U.S.P. standards. 








CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. O-16 
80 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me Free Book describing uses of 

Baking Soda; also set of Bird Cards in natural 

color. Please print name and address. 


Name 


Street 





City_ 




















SuccessFUL Farmino. June, 1972 
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Little Folks 


A Mending Bag for Mother 


Dear EDITOR: I have just finished 
reading A Corner for the Little Folks. | 
like this page very much. Maybe some 
of the readers of our page would like to 
make a mending bag for mother. You 
will need a big heavy paper shopping 
bag. You can neatly cover the bag with 


| pretty wallpaper or crepe paper. Wall- 


paper is best. Cut two pieces to fit the 
sides. Paste these neatly on the outside 
of the bag. Cut two pieces to fit the ends 
of the bag. Paste these on. It would be a 
good idea to cut the pieces first from 
waste paper and use these as a pattern 
to cut the pretty paper by. When you 
have the paper pasted to the bag cut the 
letters to make the 
word “mending” 
and paste these on 
the bag. Add a 
bow to the handles 
if you like. Mother 
will have a nice bag 
to use for her pieces 
to be mended, and 
can carry it 
to any room she 
likes.—Lorraine E 
Rogge, New York. 


A Corner for the 





only squirrels can, when all at once ther 

was a commotion in the grass, near on 
of the trees, where the squirrels were at 
play. Big Eyes, a neighbor’s cat, cam 
creeping stealthily toward the squirrels 
Suddenly, she jumped onto the tre 
trunk, where a squirrel was clinging with 
its little claws. Down came Big Eyes’ 
sharp-clawed paw, but the little squirrel 


just a second previous, had dodged t 


the opposite side of the tree, then to a 
tree limb, and, swinging itself fron 
branch to branch, escaped into another: 
tree, where his little buddies followed. 
The squirrel had chattered a danger sig 
nal as he escaped Big Eyes’ paw. 

But even now they were not safe, for 
with a quick pounce, Sharp Claws, the 
hawk, who had been long awaiting his 


breakfast, struck 
his talons on a 
limb, so he could 


grab little Fluffy 
Tail. But the squir 
rel saw the hawk’s 
shadow in time to 
dodge the deadly 


lunge. 

Badly frightened, 
the Fluffy Tails 
thought their safest 
place was their 
cuddle box in the 
barn, and scam 





A Busy Girl 


WHICH ONE? 


Dearpitor: 
I want to tell the 
readers of Success- 
ful Farming that I 


How am I going to decide 
Which puppy I shall pick? 

They look at me so trustfully, 
"En wag their tails, 


pered for that as 
fast as they could 
run. 

Yet adventure 
pursued in the 
form of Old Blun 


"en lick! 


am a little farm aaa : derbuss, a neigh 
. I guess I'll shut my eyes and choose. ’ : 

girl. I have a pet My, how I should adore bor s dog, who, 
lamb and feed it with loud and 


with a bottle. I am 
going toraise about 


s0 chickens and 
some ducks this 
year. I always watch for Successful 


Farming and enjoy the Corner for the 
Little Folks. I am 11 years old.—Lucille 
Hanby, Thornville, Ohio. 


Adventures of the 
Fluffy Tails 


I PRESUME Fluffy Tail, the red squir- 
rel, was afraid Gray Squirrel would 
harm her babies s, which were cosily 
sleeping in their nesting box in the barn, 
and that was the reason she chased him 
from the lots, chattering angrily, as 
tho complaining to grandpa of Gray 
Squirrel’s visit. Grandpa seemed to 
understand her, as he does most of the 
wildwood people, who never seem afraid 
of him, as he takes their pictures. He 
does his hunting with a camera instead 
of a gun. 

I had just become acquainted with the 
little Fluffy Tails, and they were real 
cute, when one day they went into the 
nearby orchard, searching for adven- 
ture. They found plenty of it. 

They seemed to be having a great 
time, running up and down the trees, 
chasing each other and chattering as 


To be a grown-up now: I'd say, 


“Well sir, I li take all FOU Rr? 
—Jess Dosson ALT. 


angry yelps, chased 
them to the barn. 
He had been down 
in the orchard 
hunting Billy Woodchuck, but Billy was 
wise and stayed in his hole when Old 
Blunderbuss was abroad. 

The Fluffy Tails could outrun Old 
Blunderbuss and they reached the barn 
first and were soon safely hidden in their 
little cuddle box. 

Old Blunderbuss left the barn just as 
Big Eyes came up from the orchard. He 
chased her up a tree, where for fully 
half an hour the cat and dog eyed and 
scolded each other. Both were angry 
over the escape of the Fluffy Tails, and 
they growled until grandpa came out 
and drove them away.—W. H. S. 


The Wiggly Worms 


THERE is nothing that Johnny Baco: 
liked to do more than watch the worms 
come wiggling out of the ground after a 

warm summer rain. Ripe ne ap are funn) 
things,” he told Max one day. “The 
eat dirt, they dig tunnels fae’ their home, 
and they plow for the farmers. That 
makes three things all at once.” 

Max looked puzzled—and then he 
said, “Well I guess if worms can plow 
they are regular hired men.” 

And so they are. 
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Dairy Spread Recipes 


[ Continued from page 78 | 


hocolate and cream over a low fire. 
\dd the milk and salt, then gradually 
stir in the sugar until the proper con- 
istency is reached. Flavor with vanilla, 
beat until smooth and creamy, and ice. 


Cream Waffles 

3 egg yolks 

134 cupfuls of milk 

2 cupfuls of general purpose flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

| tablespoonful of sugar 

lg cupful of melted or warmed cream 

(home dairy spread) 

3 egg whites 

Beat the egg yolks, add the milk, and 
mix thoroly. Add the flour which has 
been sifted with the baking powder, salt, 
and sugar. Mix until smooth, then stir 
n the melted cream. Lastly, fold in the 
stify beaten egg whites. Bake in a hot 
waffe iron to a crisp golden brown. 
Serves 4. 


Biscuits 
(Spread used as fat substitute) 

2 cupfuls of general purpose flour 

4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

4 cupful of cream (home dairy spread) 

34 cupful of milk or water 

Sift the flour, baking powder, and salt 
ogether. Add the liquid (cream and 
ulk or water mixed) gradually until a 
oft dough is formed. Turn onto a floured 
surface and knead ever so lightly. Pat 
ut to 34 inch in thickness and cut into 
rounds. Place side by side in a greased 

n and bake in a hot oven of 450 de- 

vrees for 12 to 15 minutes. Serve at once. 


Cream Puffs 


| cupful of hot water 
14 cupful of solid cream (home dairy 
spread) 

| cupful of general purpose flour 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

+t Cggs 

Place the hot water and cream in a 
rounded, smooth-sided saucepan. Bring 

boiling, remove from the fire, and add 
the flour sifted with the salt all at one 

ne. Stir vigorously until smooth and 
formed into a ball. Place in a mixing 

wl and allow to cool for about 2 or 3 

nutes. Add the eggs, one at a time, 

iting thoroly after each addition. 
Drop by heaping tablespoonfuls onto a 

king sheet and shape into uniform 

inds. Bake in a moderate oven of 350 

grees for 35 minutes. Cool and slit one 

to fill with the cream filling. 


— =. 
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CREAM FILLING 

¢ cupfuls of milk 

; cupful of cream (home dairy spread) 

9 cupful of sugar 

} tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

4 teaspoonful of salt 

) beaten egg yolks 

{ teaspoonful of vanilla 

'4 teaspoonful of orange flavoring 

Heat the milk and cream to scalding 
i double boiler. Mix the sugar, corn- 
‘ch, and salt, and add to the hot 
id, stirring until well mixed. Cook 
[§ minutes, stirring occasionally. 
| a portion of the hot sauce to the 
ten eggs, and mix smooth. Add the 

Z mixture to the sauce and stir until 
oth and well cooked. Remove from 
fire, add the flavorings and cool. 
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(Right) Mrs. James Cox, Hudson, Ill. 


“With a family of ten I have to watch econ- 
omy. My daughter taught me about Lux— 
how beautifully it launders underthings, 
silk hose, printed silk dresses. We found 
other economies, too. Our men folks don’t 
discard ties now. I Lux them again and 
again, and they look like new.” 


UTSTANDING farm women 

are enthusiastic about Lux! 
Good care means long wear, as 
they know, and Lux gives all nice 
fabrics—silks, rayons, woolens, 
colored things—the gentlest, finest 
care known. 

As Mrs. Wirt goes on to say—“‘It’s 
poor economy to use ordinary soaps 
which may shrink and fade. Lux 
keeps things new—often saves the 
price of a new garment.” 

Lux is so safe because it has none 
of the harmful alkali found in many 
ordinary soaps—cakes, powders, 
chips. And with the instant Lux suds 
there’s no rubbing. Lux dissolves in 
lukewarm water, too—no hot water 
needed. Makes wonderful suds! A 
little goes tremendously far! 





(Left) Mrs. Charles E. Wirt, Lewiston, Minn. 


“We who are married always pass around the chil- 
dren's clothes as they outgrow them, and because 
we wash them in Lux they stay nice and new. My 
baby niece is wearing things I bought for my own 
girl who is now 12! They have always been washed 
in Lux, so they're still in perfect condition.” 











(Left) Mrs. H. D. Rees, 
Chestertown, Md. 


“A farmer's wife has to know 
how to keep her nice things new. 
That's why I Lux the girls’ sweat- 
ers, blouses, dresses, stockings— 
blankets, too. I have a pair that 
has seen hard service for 25 
years. Thanks to Lux, they're 
still soft and fluffy.” 





Mrs. Charles M. Ludlow, Albion, Mich. 


“One of my greatest economies is Lux. It keeps 
clothes mew such a long time. Rayon and silk 
underthings aren't extravagant if you use Lux. The 
colors don’t fade and the delicate materials don't 
suffer from washing.” 


If it’s safe in water, 
it’s safe in LUX 





See Advertising Index, page 49 
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ee tell me how to entertain for 


my son and his bride when they return 
their honeymoon. I do not want to 
give a tea because few of our men folk 
can get off at that hour of the day, and | 
want her to meet my son’s old friends. 
Neither can I give a bridge party because 
quite a few of our old friends do not play 
cards. We live in the county seat and 
some of Hal’s former classmates at the 
state college live on nearby farms. His 
wife comes from a good-sized city, and | 
want to do this right.”—Mrs. J. H. M. 

Such a fine mother-in-law spirit. 
Much to be encouraged and emulated! 

If the son has a large circle of friends 
and his parents can afford to entertain 
twice in his honor, the very best plan is 
this: A small dinner, possibly on Sun- 
day, for relatives and close friends of the 
parents who should meet the new bride 
in the most congenial at- 
mosphere. Then within 
a week, a supper should 
be given for young people 
exclusively. No young 
children should be at 
either party. The children 
can meet the bride when 
she visits their individual 
homes, and they do not be- 
long in either group. 

Men like suppers, and 
they are practical in ever) 
walk of life. In cities Sun- 


fron 








A Supper for Mr. and Mrs. 


Telephone invitations for all parties 
like dinners, luncheons, or suppers in- 
volving seating and serving a definite 
number of guests are no longer consid- 
ered correct. Invitations and acknowl- 
edgments are written punctiliously. 

At the supper for a few close friends, a 
single table is set as for a luncheon or 
dinner, with a centerpiece of flowers or 
fruit, candles, fancy dishes of olives, 
salted nuts, and bonbons, and the correct 
service of flat silver, with a napkin at 
each plate. The table cover may be the 
popular tinted damask, a lace bouquet 
cloth, runners or doilies as best suited to 
the shape of table and number of guests. 

At one end of the table, the hostess 
serves coffee or chocolate or both. At the 
other end, the host serves the single hot 


dish of the menu. Plates are passed from 
guest to 


guest. The bride sits on the 
right of the groom’s father, 
and the groom on his 
mother’s right. 

Just now rather old 
fashioned dishes are popu- 
lar for supper. Hot rolls 
or tea biscuits; cold ham 
and chicken sliced thin; 
or jellied chicken; hot 
baked beans;a simple fruit 
salad with French dress- 
ing, or slawwith sour cream 
dressing, and chopped 
olives and pimento added 











day night is popular for 
suppers. In communities 
where Sunday entertaining 1s frowned 
upon, another evening must be selected, 
always taking into consideration the 
business hours of guests. For example, 
in some towns stores are open on Satur- 
day night, making it impossible for men 
owning or employed in stores to be 
present. 

Make the hour 7 to 8 o'clock, accord- 
ing to the distance guests must come. 
Invitations should be issued at least 
ten days in advance. The hostess may 
write them on her notepaper or her visit- 
ing card. On notepaper thus: 


Dear Miss Colby: 

As you know Hal is bringing home his 
bride this week and on Saturday evening, 
the seventh, at 7:30 0’ clock, Mr. Hillis and 
I are giving a supper for some of his 
friends who we know will wish to meet his 
wife. Will you join us in welcoming her to 
Newburgh? Please let me know if we may 
count upon your coming. 

Sincerely yours, 


Mary Hillis. 


For a large supper party, the joint 
visiting card of husband and wife is 
used thus: 

Saturday, the Seventh 
Buffet supper at 7:30 o'clock 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hillis. 

Please reply. 

The date, hour, and request for reply 
are all written by hand. The names, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hillis,” are en- 
graved on the card. 
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to the cabbage; assorted 
pastries, such as eclairs, 
cream puffs, wee fruit tarts. Such a 
supper offers opportunities for a hostess 
to serve her specialties, like jellies, 
spiced fruits, or individual mince pies, 
served hot with American cheese. 

In warmer weather, the menu may 
feature iced drinks, a variety of sand- 
wiches, a chicken or sea food salad, and 
ice cream and cake, omitting the hot dish 
entirely. 


For the buffet supper, it is advisable 
to clear the dining-room, placing table 
and chairs against the wall. The table is 
set as for a wedding reception, with a 
centerpiece of flowers, candles, dishes 
for olives, midget pickles, salted nuts, 
odd sweetmeats and mints, piles of nap- 
kins, plates, and such flat silver as may 
be needed. Coffee, chocolate, or other 
beverages according to the season are 
served from the sideboard by a servant 
or some member of the family other than 
the hostess. 


The supper will be more enjoyable if 


chairs are provided for all guests and 
these may be arranged in groups, with 
small tables at hand; not card tables 
covered with cloths as for bridge but odd 
tables such as come in nests on which 
guests can set a cup, glass, or plate. 
Guests help themselves, going from 
table to buffet to select what they want. 
In warm weather the menu may be a 
variety of sandwiches, a crisp salad, ice 
cream, cake, and iced drinks. 

If the bride is a newcomer, the time 
is generally spent in introductions and 









making her acquaintance. The radio 
phonograph may provide soft music. 
both bride and groom are musical, th: 
may be instrumental and vocal musi 
ending with general singing of sor 
popular in high school or college day 
The hostess receives the guests wit 
her daughter-in-law and son standi! 
beside her. The host need not stand 
line but may mingle with the guest 
helping to introduce those not alread 


acquainted. Supper is not served unt 
practically all guests have arrived. 
Anna Steese Richardson. 
Pleasant Dreams 


For Health 


Beprime stories are perhaps mor 
popular today than ever before. Not 
everyone stops to analyze this, but b 
lieve it or not, it pays always to send t! 
little ones to bed happy. 

The story hour has an unusual ap} 
because the children love to dwell in t! 
land of make-believe, and coming as 
does just before the senses are lulled 
rest in slumber, it is beneficial in hel} 
to eradicate the effect of nerves jari 
from the day’s activities. 

A child should never be punished ji 
at bedtime, or sent to bed 1n a tantru 
It is said that most of the growth of th« 
human body is made during restfi 
sleep, and if a child is punished and ur 
happy just preceding sleep, it reacts or 
the nerves and is harmful. 

Psychologists argue that very lasting 
impressions are left of things that a: 
done and said just as a child is cre 
drift into dreamland. Thus a child 
goes to sleep with a definite impressio 
of a scolding or punishment on his min 
is likely to suffer more or less from th« 
physical reaction, and if the practic 
becomes a habit, the effect is most 


jurious. 


The radio bedtime stories are fine, but 
a lullaby song or a little story fro: 
mother’s lips 1s more likely to send 
child to sleep with the idea that you ar 
for him, and it matters not if all the rest 
of the universe be against him.—O. M., 


Nebraska. 


Cherry Time 


Wirn the canning season here you 
will be very much interested in the new 
cherry bulletin from the University of 
Wisconsin. This bulletin, Everyday Uses 
for Cherries, is written by ‘Luella Morten- 

son, nutrition specialist of the universit 

extension division. Mrs. Mortenson 
provided the most delectable recipes tor 
the many uses of cherries. You will 
want to try cherry orange salad, cherry 
foamy sauce, and cherry muffins, as well 
as all the nice new canning and preserv- 
ing suggestions. Send to the Agricultural 
Extension Service, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
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Strength to spare!—the extra tou ghnegs 


of Plymouth RED TOP is more than, ob 


\ 


equal to the job of defying strain... 
avoiding breakage. RED TOP is 
stronger than ordinary twine—because 
Plymouth uses only the finest obtainable 
quality of fibre, and because of the 
special Plymouth process of spinning. 


This super-quality twine is spun full 
600 feet to the pound (20% longer 
than Standard 500 ft.). One ball of 
Plymouth Red Top is as strong as the 
next—the STRENGTH never varies. 


You can depend upon it. 


With RED TOP in the can, a farmer 
ean bind his entire harvest without 
missing a bundle. You may pay a few 
cents less at first for so-called “cheap” 
twine, but that kind is costly in 
breakage and delays. 


Keep down harvest costs! Use RED 
TOP—no snarling—no breaking—no 
grief. And ask your dealer about the 
1932 economy prices of RED TOP. 





-and extra 


STRENGTH 


in every foot of 


RED TOP 


STRENGTH is number 2 of the **Six Points” 


Plymouth superiority and extra quality Ihe 





finest, strongest fibres obtainable, plus 107 years’ 
skill in spinning and winding make RED TOP 
super-quality twine. RED TOP spells economy 


- more profit from every acre. 


The other 5 points of Plymouth Superiority are: 


7 Red Top gives guaranteed 4 Red Top is SPECIALLY 


LENGTH—6v0 feet to the WOUND—lessens risk of 


pound. tangling. 
if 


Red Top has greater EVEN- fr = Red Top is INSECT REPEL- 
NESS—extra freedom from «Bb LING—because of scientific 
knots, thick and thin places treatment. 


which cause breaks. 


& Red Top is MISTAKE-PROOF— 


the printed ball insures correct use. 





PLYMOUTH 


the six-point binder twine 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 





Makers of Plymouth Rope for 107 years 


North Plymouth, Mass. and Welland, Canada 








See Advertising Index, page 49 
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in your purse 
will place an 


your home 





Are you one of those wives who have been 
struggling along with an antiquated washer 
. .- wishing for a way to end your washday 
problems? No doubt, you’ve visioned hours 
of extra time. You've visioned lines of snowy 
clothes out to dry hours ahead of schedule. 
But maybe you've never realized that the 
ABC Playmayd Washer is the happy solu- 
tion of your problems. 

You'll be delighted with the ABC Play- 
mayd ... it gives such satisfactory service 
. . . handles the clothes so gently . . . and 
saves so much time and energy. This ABC- 
quality washer may be had either with a 
sturdy Briggs & Stratton 4-cycle gas engine, 
or an electric motor if you prefer. It is fin- 
ished in beige porcelain and has an exclusive 
ABC swinging wringer with balloon rolls. 

Best of all, the price is very low. A down 
»ayment of five dollars will place it in your 
Leabideoe next washday. Mail the coupon 
today—we'll send you a descriptive folder 
and the name of your nearest ABC Dealer. 
ALTORFER BROS. COMPANY 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
(Makers of ABC Washers and Ironers for 23 years) 
Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, Ill., Dept. SF-5 | 


Gentlemen: Please send me your ABC folder 
and name of dealer in my vicinity. 


| Je 
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Wirn summer 
activities comes 
the desire to 
dress up. This 
club girl has 
donned the pic- 
turesque Dutch 
costume for her 
folk dancing class 


Our Girls 










Conducted by Julia Bourne 


Ir PAYS to look your best!” So say 


taking part in 
learning the 
of laundering, 
everyday care 


4-H club girls who are 
well-groomed contests, 
most scientific methods 
and taking pride in the 
of their own clothes. 

The subject of stain removal has re- 
ceived a good deal of attention. Doris 
Earl and Marian Pederson of Nimble 
Fingers Club of Grand Forks County, 
North Dakota, developed a demonstra- 
tion on this subject last year. They were 
chosen to represent their club and coun- 
ty in the district contest. They brought 
out the general principles of all types of 
stain removers, general methods of ap- 
plying removers, and other ideas for 
removing ordinary stains. 

Doris and Marian are both outstand- 
ing club members. Doris was one of the 
1931 delegates to the National 4-H 
Club Camp at Washington, D. C., and 
was president of the 1931 achievement 
institute for North Dakota club mem- 
bers. Marian is vice-president of the 
1932 institute, and was the style show 
winner for 1931. 


Treasure Chest of Poems 


N )T long ago I met a girl whose hobby 
was collecting poems. “If you love 
poetry as much as I do, you adore it,” 
she said. “I have a little red and gold 
box which I covered with red sateen and 
then pasted on the top a lovely picture 
of golden fairies I found in a magazine. 
This box holds nothing but lovely bits 
of poetry I like and clip out. ’Tis lots of 
fun.” 

One of her favorites, she told me, is 
“You Shall Not Wear Velvet,” by 
Frances Stearns Davis. Here is one 
stanza from this poem: 


“ And you shall run and wander, 
And you shall dream and sing 
Of brave things and bright things 
Beyond the swallow’s wings.” 


Another poem she liked is “The 
Articulate Thrush” by Lew Sarett. It 
goes thus: 


Oh, you and I, wild thrush—we share 
The glory of this mountain slope; 

Its hallowed dusk, its fragrant air, 
Its haze of heliotrope. 





Why don’t some of the girls who read 
Successful Farming also start a treasure 
chest of poetry? 


For You, Too 


Here is your chance to write to a girl 
your own age, who is interested in the 
same things you are. Write the Girls’ 
Page Editor, telling her how old you are, 
what you like to do most, or of any 
special activity in which you take part. 
Perhaps it is the 4-H club, the girl 
scouts, camp fire girls’ organization, or 
Sunday school classes. She will find 
another girl with interests as much like 
yours as possible, and you will have a 
jolly time writing to each other. 

Remember, too, that you can receive 
special help telling where you can get 
information on the 4-H project in which 
you are particularly interested, such as 
foods, clothing, handicraft, health, plays 
and stunts, and so on, as well as your 
pet personal hobby. Do not forget to 
write for these suggestions. You may 
discover just what you have been look- 
ing for. 


It Is Proper to.... 


1. Wait for your mother to be seated 
at the table. 
Precede a boy when entering a church, 
theater, public eating place if there 
is an usher. Otherwise the boy should 
- go first to choose the best place to sit. 
3. Cut food holding the fork with the 
tines down. Never place silverware 
on the table after it has been used. 


to 


- 











Remember the 
June Bride 


[| Continued from page 16 | 
be an extra tablecloth anyway, due to 
the cutting. 

Buy two large squares of linen (also 
enough for 4 or 8 napkins) in each of the 
harmonizing colors. Plan to have the 
linen large enough to hang over the table 
amply. Cut each square diagonally both 
ways. (See illustration.) Fit the harmo- 
nizing colors alternately. 

There are several ways of joining 
these together. One is to carefully baste 
back about 14 inch on each of the four 
pieces (that is, all edges which join to 
form the cloth not the hem) and press. 
Cut two strips of paper an inch wide, 
the length of a diagonal. Now place the 
work on a large table. As you no doubt 
have guessed, the strips of wrapping 
paper are used to separate the triangular 
shapes about %¢ of an inch (or slightly 
more) to allow for a decorative joining. 





Baste the strips to the paper, being sure | 


to have the center neat, and accurate. 

Now we are ready for the finish. Use 
embroidery cotton or floss. Fagot or 
featherstitch the pieces together thru 
the paper. 


ANoTHER method is to have the 
linen pieces touching, but still fastened 
to the paper, and cross-stitch along the 
joining. Use colors slightly darker than 
the linen for contrast. Use two colors, 
one for each diagonal. There are many 
other methods of joining, but these seem 
simpler and more effective. The hem 
may be rolled and cross-stitched or 
featherstitched. 

The napkins are made to match, two 
of each color, about 10 inches square, 
with hems finished similar to the cloth 


hem. When using this set the napkins | 


are placed on the cloth to contrast with 
the sections; for example, a blue napkin 
on a green cloth 

Guest towels, either full size or the 
miniature finger towels, 
suggestions for appliquéd ends. Dress 
linens in plain, plaid, or small flowered 
patterns are new and different. Nothing 
s quite as fresh and dainty for a gift as 
an assortment of a half-dozen small 
towels in various colored linens with 

ppliquéd edges, or flowered linen towels 
a borders of plain linen. 

The towels illustrated have simple 
ippliqué suggestions, which are easy to 
follow. The first is in red, white, and 
blue, in commemoration of the Wash- 
ngton bicentennial. 
with a red border and small blue stars. 
The second shows a scalloped border 
with the bride’s initial embroidered in a 
ircle appliqué. These towels may have 
lecorative stitches in addition to the 
appliqué. 

Mrs. Frances Bross, from Kansas, who 
ioes lovely handwork, suggests the 

ainty housedress which is illustrated. 

ias bands of three colors harmonizing 

‘ith the print are held together by 
igotting. This trim may be used with 


ny favorite housedress design. Along 


offer endless | 


The linen is white | 


ith dressing up her home the bride | 


ways remembers her own appearance, 
) this would make a lovely gift, too. 





Cauliflower for Cornbelt Gardens, circu- | 


r No, 385, University of Illinois Experi- 


ent Station, Urbana, Illinois. 
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revent---fon/ght or 


es re----/OMOSsrOowss:: 


WHICH WILL 
YOU DO? 


It may be just a coated tongue to- 
night . . . Nothing to worry about. 
Dull eyes, a bad breath .. . Nothing 
serious. 


But Nature is telling you some- 
thing by these harmless-seeming 
symptoms. She’s telling you that 
you may have a sick child tomorrow. 

When Nature coats tongues, 
makes eyes dull and breath bad, 
she says, “Your child has eaten un- 
wisely. His system is clogged with 
waste impurities. He needs help.” 

Help tonight is simple. Tomorrow 
it may be harder. A simple dose of 
Castoria tonight will bring relief; 
may even keep a serious illness from 
developing. 

Castoria, you know, is the chil- 
dren’s own remedy— is made special- 
ly to give the mild, gentle help their 
delicate organs require. 


In any starting illness, such as a 
cold, a little fever, a food upset, a 
first- aid dose of Castoria is always 
a wise precaution~ which your 
physician will commend you for. 

A noted child specialist says, “I 
always get best results by giving 
Castoria at night—with no supper, 
nothing but water until morning.” 

Its gentle effectiveness has 
brought quick comfort to many a 
baby suffering with colic pains, by 
relieving the gas pressure and urging 
little bowels to act. And it is the 
“standby” regulator for older chil- 
dren in many homes. 





You never have to coax your chil- 
dren to take Castoria. They like its 
taste and are grateful for the quick 
relief it brings to tied-up little 
systems. 


We have a helpful booklet for mothers, 
gladly send free. Address Dept. 6 


Of course you want to be sure the 
medicine you give your children is 
not harmful or habit-forming. 
Castoria is a pure vegetable prepa- 
ration; absolutely safe and harmless. 








“The Danger 
2, The Centaur Co., 





Age for Children,” which we will 
80 Varick St., New York, N.Y. 


No harsh drugs . . . no NARCOTICS in Castoria 


Real Castoria always has the name, 
Chas. H. Fletcher, on the package. 
It now comesin two sizes. The new 
family size contains about 214 times 
the amount in the regular size. 
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Dry 8 bottles: 
of delicious, wholesome 


Hires 


Root Beer 
at our expense 


Witn our compliments—serve 8 bottles of 
Hires Root Beer to your family and friends. 
See how they enjoy it. Hear their praise of 


its wonderful flavor. 


Yet Hires Root Beer can be served gen- 
erously and without worry of cost, because 


it is surprisingly economical. 


May we send you a free trial bottle of 
Hires Extract—sufficient to make 8 pint bot- 


tles of Hires Root Beer? 


If the trial delights you and your family, 
then for 30c at all dealers you can buy a full- 


size bottle of Hires Extract—it makes 40 pint 


bottles of Hires Root Beer, costing about 


1c per bottle. 


This famous, thirst-quenching beverage, 
containing the natural juices of 16 roots, 
barks, berries and herbs, is the choice of 


millions of families. They refuse cheap 
imitations made only with oil flavors. 

Mail the coupon at once for free trial bot- 
tle of Hires Extract—or order a full-size 30c 
bottle from your dealer today. 35c in Canada. 

+ 2 = 

At Fountains and from Hires Kegs, you 
can get Hires Root Beer by the glass. Also it 
comes already bottled. 





j THe Cuarces E. Himes Company 
Dept. M, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me free sample of Hires Root Beer 


Extract. Enclosed is 4c to cover cost of mailing. 


| | 
: 
a I 


City State 


a oa el 
Canadians may mail coupon to 
The Charles E. Hires Co., Ltd., Toronto 





FREE! 


Enough Hires Extract 
8 BOTTLES| 


of delicious Hires Root | 
Beer. Just mail cife coupon. 
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4-H Clubs Bring 
| Lasting Values 


| My 4-H club work started in 1918. It 
continued for six vears. Even after | 
was too old to belong to a 4-H club, I 
kept a close contact with club work. | 
served as a club leader, and for three 
years I served as a member of our 
county pig club committee. This experi- 
ence gives a sort of bird’s eye view of 
club work—a view of what it really 
means to the boys and girls who are 
members of the clubs, to their parents, 
to their communities, and to modern 
agriculture as a whole. 

The two Morgan boys were baby- 
beef club members in Mercer County, 
Illinois, last year. Each won their class 
in the 4-H club show at the last Chicago 
International, and then competed for the 
grand championship ribbon. Wendell 
succeeded in putting his steer over in 
good shape. Lawrence, the junior con 
tender by several years, gave his big 
brother the strongest competition he had 
yet met and then smiled as he said, “I 
don’t care; I’m glad he won. I still have 
lots of time to do the same thing.” This 
illustration shows how club work devel- 
ops sportsmanship among. its 
members. 

The fact that a large percentage of the 
members of the judging teams of Iowa 
State College in the past six years have 
been former club members, attests to 
the value of the judging training they 
receive thru the livestock clubs. Robert 
Stewart, a senior in dairy husbandry at 
lowa State College, was the highest 
ranking collegiate judge at the National 
Dairy Show at St. Louis a year ago, and 
was also a member of the 1931 livestock 
judging team that won first place at both 
Kansas City and Chicago. 

He says, in reference to the value of 
the judging training he received in 4-H 
livestock club work in Fayette County, 
lowa: “I feel as tho I acquired my judg- 
ing foundation in 4-H club work. | 
joined a dairy calf club as soon as I was 
old enough. The judging workouts we 
had in the county were of great help to 
me. It was thru them and my father that 
I established in my mind the type of a 
good animal. I can distinctly remember 
when I used to come home from these 
trips I would go out to the barnlot and 
look at my calf to see how she compared 





good 


Our Junior Farmers 






As usual one of the most inspiring sights at the Waterloo Dairy Cattle 
Congress last fall was the 4-H club boys and girls with their calves 





with the others I had seen. It was thru 
my club work that I learned to judge 
any kind of livestock by comparison.” 

Pig club members of Scotts Bluft 
County, Nebraska, displayed real codp 
eration and leadership when they held 
their first bred sow sale. They managed 
the sale themselves, planned their own 
catalogs, issued advertising, and at 
tended to all the business of the auction. 
The success of their sale was a direct 
result of training, organization, and de 
velopment of leadership in pig club work 
since 1923. 

The story of John Visny, a Connecti- 
cut farm boy, shows what can be accom 
plished in community building thru 4-H 
club work. When John was 15, he at- 
tended an open meeting of a 4-H health 
club and there met the county agent. He 
became interested in club work and a 
year later won the national junior cham- 
pionship in dairy cattle judging. Thru 
club work he became interested in dairy- 
ing primarily and in better silage corn, 
certified seed potatoes, farm accounts, 
home improvement, and a community 
program. 


In A SHORT time, thru John’s initia- 
tive, a young farmer’s club was organized 
in his community and a social center pro- 
vided for their meetings. With the help 
of the state college specialists and the 
county extension agents, farming meth 
ods of the community along the lines in 
which John was interested, were greatly 
improved. John organized a dairy calf 
club. He also helped to make it possible 
for the young men of the community to 
attend a trade school in an adjoining 
city. Most of the club members in his 
county have felt the influence of John’s 
work, 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture conducted research on how 
farm boys secure their income. The re- 
sults of this study indicate that 4-H club 
work tended to influence the way in 
which boys received their money income. 
It increased with the importance of th 
boy’s own property and it decreased th 
importance of and spending 
money received from parents. Club work 
tended to increase the size of the mones 
income and the amount of propert: 
ewhed by boys and exerted a> positive 
influence upon the amount of the sav 
ings. This shows that club work is help- 
ing farm youth to satisfactorily solve 


wages 











p- 
ve 





Club work brings fathers and sons 
loser together and in many cases club 


the economic problems that they meet. | 


.ctivities result in father and son part- | 


erships. The extension service of Min- 
nesota Agricultural College has estab- 


ished a partnership plan in Redwood | 
ind Martin Counties. The partnership | 
nvolves the codperation of father and | 
son on some particular phase of farm | 


work under the direction of the exten- 
sion agent. The lines of work chosen are 
airying, poultry, baby beef, swine, and 
sheep. Monthly meetings are held and 
these are supplemented by inspection 
rips or picnics. Farm business records 
‘e kept on the particular partnership 
roject and other farm operations as 
ell. 
Club work is a potent influence in 
timulating many boys and girls to re- 
ain longer in school. Ambitions for a 
lege education are stirred by their 
onversations with fellow club members, 
their leaders, and the college men they 
eet thru their club work. Many of the 
former club members now attending 
lowa State College attribute their at- 
endance to the effect of 4-H club work 
| the associations they made while 
embers. 
One of the most outstanding effects 
club work is the keeping of farm youth 
1 the farm. When son’s calf does not 
ecome dad’s cow, real pride of owner- 
hip 1s developed. This pride of owner- 
up coupled with the pleasure and 
sponsibility of caring for the animal 
1akes farm life more interesting and at- 
tractive to club members. Thru their 
ssociation with other boys and girls 
1 their leaders at fairs and club camps 


- meetings they learn that the farm, if 


r¢ er managed, is a good place to 
They secure new ideas and learn 
improved farming practices. These, 
nbined with their experiences, enable 
them to achieve greater successes. 
The foregoing illustrations are just a 
ew of the many that could be given of 
ub work. It goes to show that 4-H 
ub work is a living, growing, vital 
nterprise which is doing real construc 
tive work for the i improv ement of agri- 
ilture. The opinion of many people 
neerning 4-H club work is expressed 
the words of Alexander Legge—‘“The 
unger generation is the one great hope 
the future of agriculture, and the 
things that are going to be accomplished 
ward success are going to be done by 


e 4-H clubs.”—J. R. C., Iowa. 


Contest Winners 


r 


I HE essay contest on tree planting 
uught in a great volume of entries 
n 24 states. Wisconsin, Missouri, and 

linnesota led in number of entries, in 
order named. First prize of $ s has 

en mailed to Wayne S. Burr, 4 Late 
e, lowa. Second prize of $3 went to 
en Walker of Kasson, Minnesota, 
| the third prize of $2 was mailed to 
vin Eisenberg of La Grange, Mis- 
ri. In addition to these regular prizes 
sent additional checks of $1 each to 
nette Bean of Elnora, Indiana, and 
nold Grimm of Red Bud, Illinois. 
ere were a lot more splendid stories. 
tact, they were nearly all good. We 
1k the readers of the Junior Farmers’ 
ge for the interest shown. and hope 
t you continue to get lots of pleasure 

. your plantings. 





NELL: Mums, you look heaps better since | was home Christmas. 


MRS. STONE: I've felt splendid since you started me on Post's Bran Flakes. 


Nowa DAYS no one needs 
to be told that irregularity — 
faulty elimination, to speak 
frankly, commonly caused by 
lack of proper bulk foods — 
can make one feel, and look, 
out of kilter. Oftentimes this 
widespread trouble may even 
lead to serious and expensive 


ailments. 


| That is why so many people 


are eating Post’s Bran Flakes 
every day. It helps to keep 
them regular because it pro- 
vides the needed bulk lacking 
in so many modern diets. In 


these flakes you get the help- 





@ Cases of constipation, due to too little 
bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s 
Bran Flakes if eaten regularly each day. 
If your case is abnormal, consult a 
competent physician at once and follow 
his advice 


ful elements of whole wheat: 
iron, phosphorus, vitamin B, 
and the stimulating outer coat 
of the grain—an easy, natural 
regulator. 


Crisp-toasted and nut-brown, 
Post’s Bran Flakes is a deli- 
cious breakfast treat with 
cream or milk. Try it for two 
weeks, every morning — and 
see if you don’t notice a 
marked improvement. 





POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


A General Foods Product 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


See Advertisi 


ng Index, page 49 
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Spraying Guernsey Herd with New Bovinol at 
Radisson Farm, New Brighton, Minnesota 


will save 
your Milk 
Profits: - 


Wauen you figure your milk profits this season, 
will you deduct the 10% taken by the flies, or 
will you spray with NEW BOVINOLand save this 
tax? You can do it. Cows, sprayed daily with 
NEW BOVINOL, are freed of torturing flies. 
Consequently, they give more and better milk. 


NEW BOVINOL—a Standard Oil product— 
is a pure, safe, highly refined spray —a fly 
destroyer and a fly repellent. It will not taint 
the milk—harm animals, man or machinery. 
But—it will kill flies. With a compound atom- 
izer you can spray a cow completely with 
NEW BOVINOL in thirty seconds. And it 
takes only 1 to 112 ounces to do a good job. 


Start today. Spray with NEW BOVINOL 


and preserve your milk profits. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 
910 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Ask the nearest Standard Oil A gent 


ent 
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Keep your milkhouse 

free of flies and you 

will cut down the bac- 
terial count. 


Use SUPERLA 
Insect Spray 


It is effective——spray 

your milkhouse before 

you bring in the milk 
for handling. 
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BOVINOL 






We Can Whip 
. 
Bang Disease 
| Continued from page 8 
Bang germs in the discharges of your 
positive cows from reaching feed or an 
surfaces that may come in contact with 
your negative animals’ noses. Remember 
cows have enormous curiosity. Slacked 
lime, mats kept soaked with strong 
approved disinfectant, eternal car 
where you walk and where you let your 
cows walk is the price of your success. 

Perhaps control of Bang disease is 
not so terribly difficult as it seems. 
Calves are born negative, even fron 
positive cows. If they contract the dis 
ease thru contact with an_ infecte 
mother, they will throw it off if the 
are separated as soon as the mother’ 
milk is good. Of course, they must ther 
after be kept from reinfection. 

No Bang germs have been found 
the discharges from a positive cow b 
yond the fifty-eighth day after calving. 
If you isolate your freshening cows as 
completely as you can make possible 1 
ample time before calving and for tw 
months afterwards, have guarde 
the rest of your herd from its greatest 
dangers. If necessary then you may ru 
both in lots and pastures together but 
watchfulness of the pregnant reactors 
the price of your success. 

Test the heavily infected herd ever 
two months until no reactors 
are found, and every six months unt 








you 


new 





none are found. Consider every 
positive in dilutions of I-1 or 
as a reactor for life even if she later 
gives a negative test. Sell reactors as 
soon as possible 

Realize that the positive cow is just 
as dangerous following a normal calving, 
so far as infecting other cows is con 
cerned, as if she actually aborted. Her 
discharges will stop more quickly, but 
be sure, or have your veterinarian fin 


COW 


more, 


out, if she has really cleaned up before 


letting her run with the herd. 

Eternal watchfulness, plenty of com- 
mon sense, a knowledge of the disease, 
and the will on your part to succeed, wil 
turn an infected herd into a clean and 
more profitable one in reasonable tims 
and at an outlay that will return a hand- 
some profit. 


Stop Milk Fever 


Losses 


THere is no longer any reason for 


farmers suffering the tremendous losses 
formerly caused by milk fever. Th: 
important discovery recently made b 
A. C. Ragsdale, C. W. Turner, and H. A 
Herman of the Missouri Experiment 
Station that calcium gluconate injecte: 
into the blood stream completely over 
comes the trouble without loss in milk 
flow means much to farmers and dair\ 
men everywhere. 

The old treatment was to pump th 
udder up with air. This involved som 
danger of infection and usually reduce 
the milk flow. Later, when it was learne 
that a lack of calcium in the blood was 
the cause of milk fever the calcium chlo 
ride treatment was introduced, but this 
involves considerable danger on account 


“ of the action of the chlorine. 





Calcium gluconate is not injurious. 
It is injected into the blood stream, pret 
erably-the mammary vein, by use of th 











homemade device illustrated on page 4. 
Che equipment should be sterilized with | 
boiling water and the skin over the vein 
should be washed and disinfected before 
injecting the calcium gluconate. 

The solution is prepared by dissolving 
one teaspoonful of calcium gluconate in 
a quart of distilled water or water that 
has been boiled. The water should be 
heated to the boiling point and then the 
calcium gluconate slowly added with the 
boiling continued for ten minutes to 
lissolve all material. If a scum forms 
it should be skimmed off. Then transfer 
the solution to the injection bottle 
shown in the illustration, being sure that 
there is no undissolved material included 
and that the entire equipment has been 
thoroly sterilized. 

As soon as the solution has been 
brought down to body temperature it is 
ready to use. Then insert the injection 
needle, release the clamp, and slowly 
force the calcium gluconate solution into 
the vein by means of the air bulb. When 
injecting the needle be very careful to 
puncture the mammary vein but do not 
force the needle thru the opposite side. 
\lso be careful to stop the injections 
before the bottle is entirely empty in order 
to avoid any possibility of pumping air 
into the blood stream. It is safer to call 
a good veterinarian for this operation, 
altho any careful operator can handle it. 

The success of this operation is shown 
by the fact that not a single cow has been 
ost from milk fever in the past three 
vears that this plan of treatment has 
been in use in the University of Missouri 
herd nor have there been any serious 
losses in milk flow. If one injection as 
lescribed above is not sufficient, a sec- 
nd one has never failed to get the de- 
sired results. Further information can 
be secured from the dairy department of 
the University of Missouri at Columbia. 


What Is New In Farming 


| Continued from page ¢ | 


nsulating material used in the walls also 
affected the cost. Usually there was a 
lower bacteria count in milk where it 
was cooled in cans in a wet storage tank 
rather than precooled over an aerator 
nd then stored. 


What promises to be a most impor- 
tant new avenue to the control of rasp- 
erry crown gall has been opened up by 
the discovery that soil insects carry the 

all bacteria on their bodies and inocu- 

ite the roots thru wounds made while 
teeding. This discovery, marking the 
first important advance in years in the 
ght against one of the most widespread 
nd destructive fruit diseases, is an- 
uunced by Dr. A. A. Granovsky, er 
mologist of the Minnesota Agricul- 
iral Experiment Station, who was as- 
isted in his studies by W. D. Buchanan. 

Control of crown gall in future, Dr. 
sranovsky says, necessarily will involve, 

before, planting clean stock on dis- 

ise-free soil. But it also will mean not 
anting raspberries on sod, which 
sounds in insect life. An exception is 
veet clover sod, which may prove an 
portant factor in crown gall control, 
cause it usually is quite free from in- 
cts, particularly white grubs. When 
is desired to plant raspberries on a 

act in ordinary sod, it perhaps will be 
nd best to plant some crop interven- 

g, such as small grain.—H. L. Harris, 

linnesota. 





LAVA SHADOW PICTURES 














WHY, JOHNNIE! THIS IS THE FIRST TIME I EVER SAW 
YOU AT THE TABLE WITH CLEAN HANDS. 
AND YOUR DAD,TOO! WHAT HAPPENED ? 


ie Ye Be JOUNNIE 
; JONES 









GRANDMOTHER 










OH, WE VE = i aie 
NEW WASHING SECRET! 


LATER 














WE SURE FOOLED ’EM WITH OUR NEW 
LAVA SOAP, DIDN’T WE, DAD? 


JOUNNIE ¥ 
JONES 


JOHUNNIE’S DAD 
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SJANYTHING GET GREASE AND 
GROUND-IN DIRT AS FAST AS LAVA. 








LAVA IS A SPECIAL SOAP FOR 
ESPECIALLY DIRTY HANDS 


Lava makes a heavy, hard-working 
lather even in hard water. It’s specially 
made for the kind of hands you get when 
greasing implements or working in dust, 
paint or tar. No matter how sticky and the house. It’s great for shining wash 
black the dirt, Lava gets your hands basins, bath tubs and greasy pots and 
spotlessly clean in less than a minute. pans. 

When you get a wet cake of Lava in 
your hands you can feel the soft pow- 
dery pumice. That’s what chases out 


LAVA SOAP 


takes the dirt—protects the skin 


the ground-in dirt. Lava protects your 
skin too, because each cake contains a 
generous supply of soothing glycerine. 

Try Lava for cleaning work around 


Next time you’re in town ask your 
grocer for Lava Soap. It comes in two 
large sizes—6c and 10c. 





LAVA SHADOW PICTURE 
BOOK FOR THE CHILDREN 


Write today for this book. Shows how 

to make all kinds of funny shadow 

pictures with the hands. Just cut the 

front from a Lava Soap Box. Write 

your name and address on the back. Lay, 
Place in envelope and mail to Procter Pha, 


& Gamble Co., Dept. LSF-62, Cin- “Aan, 
cinnati, Ohio. an 
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Enclosed kero 
sene* burners 
operate only a short time 
daily — NO ELECTRICITY. 


“§ NEVER DREAMED that any refrigerator could save so much food and so much 


work until | tried Superfex,” 


say delighted users of this marvelous oil-burning 


refrigerator. Many of them live miles from electric lines, miles from sources of 
ice supply, and miles from markets, where the need for refrigeration is greatest. 





Superfex makes ice cubes as well as constant refrigeration from the heat | 


of a little kerosene .. 


.. No outside connection of any kind. It can be used in any home, anywhere. 


HOW SUPERFEX SAVES 


Superfex does more than preserve the freshness 
of foods. One of its greatest savings is in labor 

. it saves all those tiresome steps to cellar 
or outdoor makeshift. Fewer trips to markets, 
too... . fresh meats and other foods for 
several days or a week can be bought at one 
time. Left-overs can be kept for days instead 
With Superfex it's 


easy to prepare better meals with less effort 


of serving at the next meal. 


and lower cost. And how the family does enjoy 
the delicious cold salads and frozen desserts! 

The enclosed burners, using a small quantity 
of kerosene*, operate only a short time each 


evening and go out automatically. 


Durably built of sheet steel, beautifully 
finished; interior finished in porcelain enamel. 
Dependability proved by four years’ service. 


Wide choice of sizes. 


ECONOMICAL .. . The cost of the 


kerosene used by Superfex throughout the year 
. only $10 for 
much less than the cost of* ice. 


Easy terms, if desired. 


averages about 20 cents a week.. 
a whole year... 


Send the coupon today for complete infor- 


mation; learn what users say . . . No obligation. 


*Also made with burners for gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Perfection Oil Cook Stoves. 
World Leaders for More Than 40 Years. 


SUPERFEX 


THEO 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Refrigeration Div., 7704-3B Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


tl-burning. REFRIGERATOR 


Ce PRODUCT OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 





Please send booklets telling about Superfex Oil-Burning Refrigerators, how they work, and what users say. 


NAME io Senor 
ST. OR R. F. D.- 
P. O. i 


SUCCESSFUI 


FarMineG, June, 1932 


COUNTY 
- STATE ia in 


. no electricity ... no machinery to get out of order | 











Breed News 


Tuere will be no National Dairy 
Show in 1932. This was decided at a 
meeting of the board of directors on 
April 11. It was, however, decided t 
begin now to lay plans for an ever 
greater show in St. Louis in 1933- 


* * * 


The Twenty-Third Annual Dairy 
Cattle Congress, National Belgian Horse 
Show, and allied exhibits will be held 
October 3 to 9 at Waterloo, Iowa. This 
is one week later than the date of the 
show last year, a change which wil! 
accommodate exhibitors at earlier shows, 
and will make for an even greater show 
at Waterloo. This change has been made 
possible by the abandonment of the 
National Dairy Show this year. 

* * * 

Grant G. Chidsey, of Brunswick, 
Ohio, is the owner of the latest gold 
medal winner of the Jersey cows of that 


state. His junior 4-year-old, Torono’s 
Sophie Jacoba, produced 624 pounds of 
fat. 


a aa 


The purebred Holstein herd owned 
by the Cherokee, lowa, State Hospital! 
has set a new national production record 
for a herd of 50 cows or more. The herd 
averaged 15,721 pounds of milk, ss 
pounds of fat, and exceeds by 188 pounds 
of fat the average of all herds in the 
Holstein herd improvement registry. 

x * * 

Xenia’s Augustine Fanny, a purebred 
Jersey cow in the Longview Farm herd 
at Lee’s Summit, Missouri, is now the 
state champion in the junior 2-year-old 
Jersey class. She produced 655 pounds 
of fat. 

* *~ + 

There are now 402 dairy bull associa 
tions in the United States, an increase 
of 40 over a year ago. These include 
8,024 members in 1,852 communities. 
Jerseys lead all other breeds with 1,3 
communities using Jersey bulls. Hol 
steins follow with 357. Guernseys are i1 
third place with 166. 

* + * 


Blue Blood’s Ultra Maid, the 4-year- 
old Guernsey owned by George P. 
McLean, of Simsbury, Connecticut, has 
just qualified for second place for the 
breed in Class C with a production ot 
916 pounds of butterfat. 

* * ~ 


The annual meeting of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America is to be 
held in Madison, Wisconsin, beginning 
June 1. The various states will select 198 
voting delegates. The day preceding the 
annual meeting will be devoted to an 
open forum, and on June 2, the National 
Codperative Holstein Sale will be held 
at the pavilion of the Wisconsin College 
of Agriculture. 

* a * 

The American Jersey Cattle Club an- 
nounces the reduction of registration 
fees for the period of April 15 to October 
15 of this year. All eligible Jerseys past 
2 years of age may be registered at a fee 
of $s, or one-half the regular fee. A plan 
has also been developed whereby appli- 
cations for registration of Jerseys under 
6 months of age may be filed with the 
Club for a fee of $1, and the remainder 
paid when the registration is completed. 








Veterinary 


CuanGE Rarion, I have a 9-year-old cow | 


that acts peculiar. We have examined the 
throat but can find nothing wrong. She 
hrows her tongue from side to side of her 
outh just as fast as she can and as far out 
as possible for a long time. Then she will not 
do this for half a day again. She is giving 
lk which looks good and foams while milk- 
g. We are feeding mostly corn and fodder, 
little hay, and bran. Please tell me what to 
: for this cow. This cow looks well, has a 
ge oa appetite. Is the milk fit to use?—W. 
R., Kansas. 
We suspect that the action of the tongue 
a symptom of indigestion from incomplete 
ding. It is termed “licking disease’’ and 
he oul subside when you feed the cow good 
alfalfa or clover hay, silage or roots, and 
round grains, wheat bran, and oilme al. Mix 
4 pounds of steamed bonemeal with each 100 
ounds of ground feed. Allow access to salt. 
Head the cow take outdoor exercise every 





FistuLa. I have a horse that has the fistula | 


n both sides. It is worse on one side than on 
e other. What is the best common cure for 
his? The horse has had this ailment for 
veral years.—W. G. M., Illinois. 
There is no “common cure”’: for such an 
tstanding case of fistula of the withers and 
fa pipe (sinus) runs down behind the shoul- 
blade, treatment will not be likely to pay. 
Ha ve a veterinari an case and tie the horse 
‘d after putting it under the influence of an 
esthetic, lay open each pipe and pocket to 
btain free drainage for pus, and at the same 
me cut out the diseased tissues. He will then 
struct you how to give appropriate after 
reatment, 


INFECTION OF Cow.—A 3-year-old cow 

th her second calf got along all right having 

calf, but we had to take the afterbirth. 

She eats, but doesn’t eat like she should and 

gives only enough milk for the calf. The calf 

8 days old and is all right. The cow has 

hewed her cud only about five minutes since 

he had the calf. I give her oats, corn, hay, 

d she drinks enough water. I tried every- 

hing that I know to do. What would you do 
r her?-—C, R. B., Illinois. 

he womb is in an infected condition as a 

t of retention of the afterbirth and its re- 

walk Possibly some of the afterbirth is still 

ained. Syringe out the vagina daily with 

odwarm (100 degrees Fahrenheit) boiled 

iter containing 2 tablespoonfuls of common 

t to the gallon. Give the cow 1 tablespoon- 

( each of powdered wood charcoal and 

ular hyposulphite of soda twice daily in 

i, water, or gruel. It would, however, be 

h better to have a veterinarian properly 


nse and disinfect the womb, as that really | 


cessary. 


:o1TER.—We have a calf that was born 
a lump or growth on its lower jaw, ex- 
ng from its throat to its mouth. The 

p hi ings down considerably and is soft and 


As the calf is normal otherwise I | 


ild like to ask what you think is wrong.— 
P., Kansas. 
he swelling is probably an enlargement of 
hyroid gland of the throat, constituting 
r. Paint it with tincture of iodine every 
lay and once daily give the calf 2 grains 
tassium iodide i a little water. Calves 
scape goiter if you completely feed the 
nant cows and give iodized salt in place of 
ry salt. 











ALL 





ODDS!” 














Use the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and 
Tractor Belt for tractor and other heavy duty 
drives — Klingtite Red Belting in cut lengths for 
farm machinery of all kinds. Goodyear Belting is 
sold and serviced by all Goodyear Mechanical 
Goods Service Station Dealers, Lmplement Dealers 
and progressive hardware dealers the country 
over. See the Goodyear dealer in your locality 
for better belting 





” 


**In 30 years of threshing, 
this Goodyear Klingtite 
which I have used for 9 
years is by all odds the best 
belt I have ever had. I 
figure it paid for itself in 
the time it usually takes to 
break in other types of belts 


properly.” 
— H. L. Fluke 





Bath, S. D. 


= 








O GOODYEAR Klingtite Belt ever 


needs to be “broken in.” 


It comes 


ready for work, and it stays ready for 
work. Requires no dressing. Calls for no 
resetting, because it hugs the pulleys with 
a clinging friction grip, is unaffected by 
atmospheric changes, and runs with a loose, 
free, powerful action. Get one, and you will 
say with Mr. Fluke, “Goodyear Klingtite 
is by all odds the best belt I ever had.” 


= 





KLINGTITE BELTS 


TUNE EN: Goodyear invites you to hear the Revellers Quartet, Good- 
year Concert-Dance Orchestra and a feature guest artist every Wednesday 
night, over N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF and Associated Stations 
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The NEW 








































































scientific cally 


‘mo s quitoes, 
 ehihes. moths 


yon is NOT just another 
fly spray. INDOR was devel- 
,,, oped after years of scientific 
research and formulated in 
, accordance with the findings 
‘of noted insectologists. 


INDOR has a scientific 
‘ two-way killing action 
When sprayed in a room INDoR 
forms a fine vaporized mist that 
settles on the flies and mosquitoes 
— spreads over their bodies — 
enters into the tracheae openings 
thru which flies and mosquitoes 
breathe, causing a toxic poison 
or stops-up the tracheae openings 
which quickly suffocates them. 


INDOR is easy, safe 
and pleasant to use 


INDOR is non-poisonous to humans, 
birds and animals— is clean and 
clear—will not stain fabrics or 
taint foods—and has a pleasant 
odor that soon disappears. 


/ 


Be sure to follow directions for use 
which appear on every can of Indor 
Your Druggist, Hardware 
» Store and Feed Supply 

Dealer sells INDOR in 
convenient sizes. 

For interesting 
FREE Book on Flies, 
write to 
General Laboratories, 
ne. 

601 Dickinson St. 
Madison, Wis. 





QuicKk- KittinGc Fry Spray 








SuccessFuL FarmInG, June, 1932 





INDOR 
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Purebred Sires Are 
Bargains 


| Continued from page § | 


important of the three, because a sire is 
kept not alone for what he looks to be 
or for what his pedigree says about his 
ancestors, but for the kind of young 
which he begets. Not infrequently we 
find an animal doing duty as head herd 
sire which, to look at, is a disappoint- 
ment. Upon investigation we find that he 
had been purchased as a tried sire and 
his owner selected him after seeing his 
get and realizing that he was an out- 
standing producer. There are interesting 
examples of this class in many commu- 
nities thruout the livestock producing 
area of the United States. 

Not infrequently we find men who 
possess commercial herds of livestock 
taking only a casual interest in the selec- 
tion of sires. They look upon the obtain- 
ing of sires as a taken-for-granted for- 
mality. Cattle owners of this type look 
updn bulls as cow fresheners. When the 
need becomes imperative, they go to the 
nearest source and bargain for the low- 
est-priced specimen. While such proce 
dure requires a comparatively small cash 
outlay, it unquestionably is a very expen- 
sive plan. Men who follow this practice 
do not fully realize how important the 
sire is in connection with the breeding of 
livestock. 


W; 1EN we consider that one can start 
with a very mediocre set of females and 
thru the judicious selection of high-class 
purebred sires own a relatively good herd 
within a few generations, there surely 
can be but little justification for taking 
the attitude that the sire is a necessary 
evil. In the case of cattle, the cow nor- 
mally produces one calf per year. The 
bull begets 30 to sc 

swine, a sow produces § to I 
year; 
bringing several hundred young porcine 
specimens into existence. In sheep, the 
ewe normally produces but a single lamb 
while the ram not infrequently sires 5 
In horses we have somewhat the same 
situation, 

When full cognizance is taken of this, 
it is not difficult to find justific: ition for 
the use of the expression, “the sire is half 
of the herd.” I am not sure but what a 
statement to the effect that 
a good one, is half of the herd, and if a 
poor one, is 98 percent of the herd 
more nearly paints the picture of the 
importance of the sire. 

We have during recent years learned 
quite a little regarding the importance 
of sanitation as one phase of livestock 
management. It has been clearly estab- 
lished that the bringing of new animals 
into the herd not infrequently predis- 
poses to various contagious ailments. 
This is especially true in the case of new 
females. Outstanding among the several 


pigs per 


ailments might be listed contagious 
abortion. Numerous others might be 
mentioned. However, suffice it to say 


that the man who tries to improve his 
herd thru the purchase of new females 
is continually flirting with danger. On 
the other hand, the purchase of new 

sires minimizes the probability of bring- 
ing infection on the farm. Unquestion- 
ably the safest way to work improve- 
ment in the herd is thru the judicious 
purchase of new sires. 


In times such as those existing at 





“‘a sire, if 


calves. In the case of | 


while the boar is responsible for | 






PUMPING 
ECONOMY 


Wind power is cheapest for pumpin 
water. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor, ai 
the new low prices, is 

the most economical 

windmill to buy. It 

does good work in the 
lightest breeze and 
runs safely in strong 
winds. The first cost of 
an Aermotor is smail 
and the upkeep almost 
nothing. It will run for 
a year with one oiling 

Auto-Oiled Aermo- 


\} tors have Double 

i Gears Running in Oil 

a Every moving part is 
\ constantly oiled. Even 
| the Turntable, Furl 
| 


Rings and Pole Swiv- 
el are Self-Oiling. 
The stroke is easily 
adjustable. 














If you have electricity and wish to use it to 
provide a complete water system, we make a 
full line of Electric Pumps for that purpose. 
You can have running water anywhere at the 
turn of a faucet. The pumps start and stop 
automatically. Write for full information. 


Aermotor Co., 2500 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 


Branch Houses—Dallas Des Moines Oakland 
Kansas City Minneapolis 








NEW 1932 PRICES 
plus TRADE ALLOWANCE 


makes it possible for us to of- 
fer you in trade for your old 
separator a NEW MELOTTE at 





Send tor 4. Melotte ontalon 
pew y ories a. 30 ee trial and 
terms Sdieee. Use the 
slotte 30 dav 8 TREE Compare it side b 
separator. e how muc 
New Melotte will _put 
in your com can. trade-i yy C 
BAY ter Write for fall details TO- 
price offer ry 


Soeere special new 
= 8. Bebeon, U7. 


Rant essen: 


MEW ian i MELOTT E 














Livestock 


AN IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO JERSEY BREEDERS 


From April 15, 1932, to October 15 
1932, inclusive, eligible Jerseys over tw 
years of age may be registered for a fe 
of $5.00 each. Recently provision has 
also been made whereby the $10.00 
penalty fee does not apply until tl 
animal is three years old provided t! 
animal was listed before it is si 
months old. 

Write for complete information 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324-C WEST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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present there would seem to be ample 


justification for purchasing outstanding | 


sires. For the man who is short of capi- 
tal, it is entirely possible that the selling 
if several females would be justifiable in 
rder that sufficient funds be made 
ivailable to purchase a new sire. Not in- 
frequently a line of argument such as 
this will convince the bankers or others 
who may hold a chattel mortgage on the 
herd and will permit the purchase of a 
1ew sire of acceptable quality. It cer- 
tainly would be better to have a herd of 


6 cows headed by a good registered sire | 


than to have 18 cows dominated over by 
i four-legged monster of unknown past, 
inattractive present, and uncertain 
future. 


Today dollars are as large as wagon | 


wheels in the eyes of most people. The 
arge percentage of potential sire pur- 
chasers feel that they must make selec- 
tions on a low-cost basis. As a result, the 
top quality animals are sought by only 
a few and there is an unusually narrow 
spread in prices between them and the 
masses. An extra $50 used in purchasing 

bull takes the buyer from the class 
of the average to that of the top. An 
additional $10 does the trick in buying a 
boar; while a ram of top-notch quality 
can be selected for but a few dollars 
above what the average run of individ- 
uals will cost. Really, under present con- 
ditions there should be every incentive 
for the breeder of livestock to eliminate 
mediocre sires and purchase outstand- 
ing individuals to take their places. 

In the feeder cattle market at the 
present time there is one class of feeder 
animals which sells at a low price. This 
class is animals that lack quality. They 
are of inferior conformation, odd in 
shape or color, and lacking in attractive- 
ness. With well-bred beef yearlings in 
stocker flesh commanding $6 to $7 per 
hundred pounds, we find quite a few of 
the other kind selling at from $2.50 to 
$4 per hundred. Possibly these low-grade 
individuals will return the feeder a 
profit. They most certainly are not re- 
turning a margin to the grower. 


P 
Tue man who is raising animals can- 
not afford to trifle with those of poor 


quality. There are times when the feeder | 


s justified in buying such specimens and 
not infrequently he will make a consid- 
rable profit from his operations. How- 
ever, there is never a time when quality 
n the thin animal is not appreciated to 
the extent that the buyer pays a hand- 
some margin and thus the grower is well 


rewarded for the improvement which he | 


has brought about in his herd. 
In order to illustrate what a well-bred 
prepotent sire can do toward making an 
mmediate change in the type of progeny 
the photograph on page five is shown. 
\ thick, beefy Shorthorn sire mated with 
in angular cow of mixed extraction pro- 
luced quite an acceptable beef calf. The 
hotograph illustrates exceedingly well 
the prepotency of the sire. Note the 
milarity of lines in the calf and the sire. 
(his urchin weighed 1,000 pounds when 
2 months old, at the time the photo- 
raph was taken. This put him in a 
eight class with his dam. A sire that 
ill transmit his type and quality to 


1e extent that this one did is bound to | 


worth a great deal to the breeder of 
vestock. While the illustration repre- 


nts the mating of two extremes in 


| Continued on page 38 | 








‘My best sheets 


are 20 y 


ei they’ re always 
washed with 
P anv G” 


says Mrs. Joe Noll, 
Somerset, Ohio 


I just couldn’t help stopping to visit 
Mrs. Noll. I was driving up across 
southern Ohio last Fall when sud- 
denly that beautiful big home of hers 
popped into view, set far back from 
the road on a slight rise. 

I came to an abrupt stop, saying to 
myself, “‘I’ll bet an even row of corn 
stalks that whoever lives in that house 
uses P AND G White Naphtha. It’s so 
white and neat that it just Jooks like a 
P AND G home.” 

And sure enough! . . . “Of course I use 
P AND G!” exclaimed Mrs. Noll. “I’ve 
used P AND G White Naphtha ever since 
I started housekeeping—and that has been 
about 20 years.” 

Then she went on to tell me about her 
four girls and grown son. That big family 
means a big wash every week for Mrs. 
Noll, besides all the other housework. And 
the men’s clothes are always work stained. 

“TI stick to P AND G,”’ Mrs. Noll went 
on, “‘because it lightens the work. And it 
gets clothes whiter and cleaner than other 
soaps I’ve tried. It’s economical, too. It 
costs so little and I need to use only 14 or 
2 bars with every wash. 





“P AND G certainly saves clothes too! 
| Why, I have ‘company’ sheets that are 


(Below) Mrs. Noll is mighty proud 
of her snowy white washes. And 
that’s what P anp G White 
Naphtha is famous for—whiter, 
cleaner washes. 





Panp G washes more clothes 
clean than any other 
soap in the world 


ears old! 





Who would ever think that this youthful-look- 
ing woman was the mother of an 18-year-old 
son and four lively girls? That's just one reason 
she sticks to Panp G. “‘It lightens the work,’’ 
says Mrs. Noll 


twenty years old! Of course they haven’t 
been laundered as often as the others. But 
they’ve been washed hundreds of times.”’ 

Well, I was certainly glad I stopped to 
see Mrs. Noll! It just goes to prove all the 
things I’ve said about P AND G White 
Naphtha, how it saves so much work, gets 
things cleaner and saves clothes. You see, 
P AND G soaks out the dirt. It gets all the 
grease out of overalls and it does make nice 
cottons and linens wear longer. And it’s 
mighty kind to colors. Another reason so 
many farm women like P AND G is that it 
makes rich, heavy suds even in the hard- 
est water. And of course you know 
P AND G is economical. Procter & 
Gamble make and sell P AND G in such 
large quantities that you can buy it at an 
extremely low price. 


ANN CUMMINGS 






(Above) Here’s Mrs. Noll’s beautiful big home I 
told you about. Can you blame me for wanting to 


stop for a visit? 
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Now the New 
PRESTO 
Universal Closure 








The top is glass. No metal can 
possibly touch contents. The rub- 
ber jar ring hugs the safety 
shoulder of this cap. 





The cap is Alcoa Aluminum—the 
lightest, strongest and cleanest 
household metal. It is so designed 
that it exerts constant pressure on 
the glass top—insuring air-tight, 
leak-proof sealing. 





The Presto Fruit Jar is made of 
crystal clear flint glass. When the 
aluminum cap is screwed tight 
over the glass top, the contents 
are sealed entirely in glass—safe 
from spoilage or leakage. 





This new jar cap makes 
every jar SAFER! 


It seals entirely in glass—no metal can possibly touch the con- 


tents. 
the cap. The jar is then sealed 


Every needed safety feature is provided. 
there are no cracks where germs can hide. The 





instantly sterilized 


special construction of the edge prevents warping and denting. 
y seal safer. 





they last longe 

These Presto Caps (called Uni- 
versal Closures) are made to fit 
any standard Mason or wide- 
mouth jar. By using them in- 
stead of the old-type cap, 3 you can 
make a modern glass- -top jar out 
of every Mason jar you own. If 


you need jars, Presto jars can be 
had equipped with this new safe- 
sealing cap. Your dealer can sup- 
ply either jars or caps in any 
quantity. 


yc 





—and it’s safe! 


JARS « RINGS 
JAR CAPS 





Make a modern 
giz 
ev 


screw onthe 
ne 
Ww 
standard Mason size or 35c for wide-mouth caps. 


You simply place the glass top on the jar and screw down 


air-tight and time-proof. 
Presto caps can be 


So 


Send 
for 
this! 


ass-top jar of 
ery fruit jar 
tu own. Just 





w Presto top. 
e’ll send a box of six complete. Just send us 25c for 


CUPPLES COMPANY, 
Dept. 203, 401 S. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Enclosed is 25c for box of six complete Presto 
Universal Closures, Mason jar size. (Send 35c if you 
want wide-mouth size.) I’m to have my money back 
if I do not like them, 


Veta eee ewww eee eee eeee eeeeees 





PER RUNNING 
<= FOOT -— 


Less than 2Q¢ 

















My New Copper Steel Farm and Poultry Fence 


reatest improvement in fonciag in 50 years! 
ts Twick as om Factory. 1 P encing, Saves you 

HALF, Direct from bok Freight Easy Payme 

‘Write for new free catal Jim irewa. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE c., Cape. » CLEVELAN 


2221 
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Don’t cut your corns and 
risk blood-poisoning. Use 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads for 
100% safe, instant relief. 
Loosen and remove corns 
in2days. Heal sore toes, 
At drug and shoe stores, 


Df Scholls Zino-pads 











| Purebred Sires Are 


Bargains 
| Continued from page 37 


type, needless to say a sire such as this 
is bound to get high-class individuals 
when mated with females of his own 
type. The purebred has been developed 
because he has proved that he will trans 
mit his merits to his progeny. 

Livestock always has played an im- 
portant part in furnishing the diet of 
the human race. Virile men and women 
of high intellect and strong bodies are 
produced among the meat-eating races 
of the world. The proper balance of 
vegetable and animal products makes 
an ideal ration. 

We cannot get along without live 
stock. If we are going to have livestock, 
why not strive to produce the best? 
There is no surer way of doing this than 
thru the purebred sire route. 

Do not be content to obtain a sire upon 
which the breeder guarantees to furnish 
papers. Make sure that you are getting 
an animal that will work improvement 
in your herds and flocks. By the time his 
progeny is ready for market it is more 
than likely that we will see a big change 
in the outlook for agriculture and the 
comparatively small investments made 
at this time in such sires will be returned 
many fold. 


Dried Buttermilk 
for Pigs 


Driep buttermilk makes hogs gain 


more rapidly. These are the results ob- 








Instant | 
Relief 


| 





tained in experiments at Iowa State 
College. 

The experiments show that the pigs 
receiving —_ parts buttermilk and 
tankage or 10 parts of tankage and 9 
parts of dried buttermilk required 2 
days less time to reach pounds in 
weight. The dried buttermilk had a 
marked effect in increasing the daily 
gain, thereby decreasing the time re 
quired to reach the desired weight of 225 
pounds. 

Less feed is required for 100 pounds of 
gain when dried buttermilk is fed. In 
total feed required per 100 pounds of 
gain the lot fed 20 parts of tankage and 
80 parts of dried buttermilk had the 
least feed requirement, or 348 pounds. 
Of this feed 274 pounds was corn, and 
74 pounds was protein supplement. 

The pigs used in the experiment were 
divided into 12 lots of 2 pigs each. One 
lot was used as a check lot, in which 
tankage was the only supplement used. 
In the other lots dried buttermilk was 
substituted for the tankage in amounts 
ranging from 10 ) pounds to go pounds in 
the various lots. The buttermilk was fed 
dry with the tankage. 

Judging from the results obtained the 
proteins of buttermilk are more efficient 
in balancing the nutritional deficiencies 
of corn than are the proteins of tankage. 
The dried buttermilk stimulated appe- 
tite, feed consumption, feed assimila 
tion, and transformation of nutrients to 
body tissues. 

One hundred pounds of dried butter- 
milk when added in varying amounts to 
‘a corn, tankage, and salt ration for 
growing and fattening pigs, or when 
used to replace the tankage entirely, 
replaced an average of pounds of 
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tankage and 7 pounds of corn in pro- 
jucing gains. Assuming that it takes 
344 pounds of corn to buy 1 pound of 


tankage, then the 7 pounds of corn 
would be worth 2 pounds of tankage. 
Therefore 1 pounds of dried butter 


nilk would equal in feeding value 
pounds of tankage. Some extra allow- 
nce favorable to dried buttermilk 
hould be granted on account of the 
licker gains made by the buttermilk 
ted pigs. 
Measurements were made during the 
xperiment to determine the growth and 
fatness of the pigs. In the measure- 
ents which reflect fleshing in addition 
to other growth, as in chest and paunch 
rcum ference, and particularly in chest 
1d paunch width, dried buttermilk, fed 
lone or combined with tankage, showed 


arked superiority. In the fattening of 


the pigs the addition of dried buttermilk 
howed a distinct advantage over tank- 
ge fed alone. 
Dried buttermilk is unquestionably 
1 eficient supplement: al feed. It makes 
rapid gains possible and facilitates flesh- 
g. It saves both tankage and corn. The 
urebred man would find dried butter- 
ilk a valuable feed in fitting for show 
gardless of its relatively high price. 
Dried buttermilk is comparatively 
igh priced, but results sometimes more 
than pay for it. In certain seasons the 
swine producer’s time and attention are 
eeded to care for other things, and if 
the hogs can be marketed earlier, due to 
aster gains, he is money ahead. Another 
tem of dollars and cents interest to the 
rk producer is the ability to get the 
ogs on the early and uniformly higher 


arkets.—J. R. C., Iowa. 


These Pigs Had 


Clean Ground 


r 


I WANTED to see whether there 
was anything to this clean-ground sys 
tem of raising hogs,” said Axel Bergsten 

f Riley County, Kansas. “So a year ago 
| separated my brood sows into two 
uunches. One half I left in the lot where 
| have raised hogs every year and the 
ther half | moved down in the alfalfa 
I d. 

‘] fixed up an automatic waterer but it 

dn’t work very well, so I had to carry 
water, but it was worth while. The pigs 

it on the clean ground grew right away 
trom those farrowed in the old lots and 
at 5 months of age were from 50 to 75 
pounds heavier. Next year every sow | 
ve will farrow on clean ground as I am 
ly convinced that it is the only way to 


se hogs.” —H. L. H., Kansas. 





arm-Mortgage Credit, technical bulle- 
No. 288, Superintendent of Docu- 


ments, United States Department of 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Price 2c 

Current Farm Economics, series 49, 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Number 
S. D. 4., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 





Chief Big Hawk 


made a fire 
without matches ...' 





FULL-FLOATING CORDS 


There are no cross threads in Goodrich 
Cord fabric (A). The cords lie flat—com- 
pletely embedded and floating in a cush- 
ion of live rubber. No cross threads to 
chafe cords as in ordinary tire fabric (B). 
Goodrich Full- Floating Cord Construc- 
tion definitely strengthens and prolongs 
the life of all Goodrich Tires. 















Copyright, 1932, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company 


G 





H®* knew that one dry stick rubbed 
against another would smoke— 
smoulder—burst into flame! 

Rubbing did it. Friction . . . Inside your 
tires, the cotton cords rub together, too— 
if they have a chance. Every time the 
wheel goes around they flex—pull—strain 
under the load. Rubbing, they get hot. 
Constant heat weakens them—and the 
tire is no longer safe! 

That’s why every cord in every Goodrich 
Tire is insulated against every other cord 
with rubber (see diagram). They can’t rub 
together. 

Profit by Goodrich Full-Floating Cord 
Construction. You get it in the massive 
Cavalier—your tire for long, tough service. 
You get it in the Commander—a lighter 
tire, but one that will give the service you 
need if you expect to trade in your car. 

Both bring you extra value—extra safety 
—at the lowest prices in history! Now is 
the time to put on genuine Goodrich Tires 
all around. See the Goodrich dealer near 
you today! 


Makers of 32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct 
rubber products—Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear - Drug Sun- 


dries - Soles + Heels + Hose + Belting + Packing « Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 


See Advertising Index, page . 
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Baby Chicks 
and 
Poultry | 





Greater Value af 
LOWER 
PRICES «: 


VIEBS 


You can't buy better chicks no matter what you 
pay. Our Chicks from Purebred Hogan - Tested 
Flocks of the World’s Finest Bloodlines. They 

will bring you an income when everything else fails 
on the farm. They're bred and cultured to grow 
larger, mature quicker and produce 200 eg 
or more per hen. You need the extra dollars the 
additional eggs and pounds of meat will bring. Make 
every cent count by raising Sieb’s OVERSIZE 
CHICKS. We have one grade only, THE BEST. 
100% live delivery prepaid, guaranteed. Catalog 
FREE. Sieb's Chicks qualified to win $500.00 in 
this year’s Chick Growing Contest. 


ORDER NOW FOR PROMPT DELIVERY 
PRICES PREPAID 5 50 100 500 





Wh. Bt. Br. Lew. 

Brd. Wh. BE Rock ) 

S.C Reds Wh. Wyand, ¢-.--188 3.50 6.50 31.25 
Wy..& Bf. Orps. 4 

Wh. & Blk. Mins. 

S.L.Wyand_,R.C Reds § ° .2.13 400 7.50 36.25 
Hvy. & Lt. Asstd. 1.38 2.50 4.50 21.25 
Light Assorted. ....... 1.13 2.00 3.50 16.25 


SIEB’S HATCHERY 


Box 118 Lincoln, Illinois 
Members Int'l & Ill. Baby Chick Assns. 





BIG HUSKY BLOOD-TESTED 4° 
S$ be 4 Cc K gS — i. vs — uP 


Shipped C. O. D. State Accredited. mt. ose: winners. 
You can depend on Superior’s big husky chicks for profits. 


Mrs Cord va, Garcia, Colorado, reports 270 eggs 
per hen last year. Mrs. R. Y. Thomas, Hollis, Oklahoma, 
raised 98%, laying 44 months. Large eggs from start 


Hundreds of similar reports. Write for big free catalogue 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, Windsor, Mo. 


SEND NO MONEY tare’ CHICKS 


T’S easy to order Silver Lake Chicks 










because you need send no money with 'Blood- 
your Order. We ship C. O. D. and guar- od- | | 
antee live delivery of sturdy, gh bred |Guaran- 
chicks from healthy bred-to-lay fi | teed 






Write for catalog and amazing yf we 
SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box 5S, 5§ 


HICKS » SUARANTELD:s LIVE 


EGGS Best Egg Strain. 


eggs and LAY MORE Money Makers of the World. 
Guarantee replaces any loss Ist 2 be at ts priceand insures 


MORE EGGS, as ex spy lage varieties. 
Bloodtested. BOOTH FARMS, 001 137, Clinton, Mo. Dip 
o prompt Shipment. DAVIS POULTRY 
FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, Indiana 


aENTUCYY SAVE New Low Prices On Baby Chicks 
Stop—don't buy till you get our prices. Lowest 
ever. Purebred accredited stock, $1.00 places 


order.Chicks C.O.D. Write today.D. D.Slade, Prop., 


VER LAKE, IND. 











60,000 Chicks 4%"; 


from ay to 8c. All Standard Breeds 
Write for detailed information and cata- 
logue. Will ship C.O. D. and guarantee 











K ky Hatchery, 355 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 
CHIC PRICES GREATLY REDUCED 
WE SHIP C.0O.D. Pure-bred, blood- 


tested, Pedigreed stock Lavetstling Guarentecd. 

bem 92 Prises in hot competition. eks 5c up. 
olor Cat. Free. Also Ducklings. GOLDEN RULE 

HATCHERY, Box 214, BUCYRUS, OHIO 





PULLET 35¢: 35; 


From 200-201—Pedigreed Breeding. Barron Leghorns and Rocks 
Direct from Trapnest—Pedigree—Breeding Farm. Chicks shipped 
Cc. 0. D. on approval. Catalog explains all. Fairview Matchery 
& Poultry Farms, Box S, R. 2, Zeeland, Michigan 


CHICKS 3 Se “a8; 
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‘Too Many Turkeys? 


By W. C. Tully 


Ir IS evident that we will have a rather 
decided increase in turkey production 
for 1932. That is, a larger number of 
turkeys probably will be started than in 
previous years. This is true at least for 
the Northwest, and probably also for 
the West and South, the other important 
centers of turkey production. As to the 
number matured, no one can say, due to 
dozens of factors which cannot be pre- 
dicted. But usually a large increase in 
the number of poults started means more 
turkeys matured. 

The most important reason for a big- 
ger turkey crop is profit. In 1931, as well 
as in previous years, turkeys returned 
more profit, even 














costs. Prices will vary, of course, but a 
an average 250 poults or 500 eggs t y 
hatch an average of 250 poults will cost 
$125. Interest and depreciation on th 
brooder house, equipment, and fencing 
will amount to an average of $22.8 
Coal for brooding will amount to about 
$9, making a total of $1 56.80. 

If poults are well handled, it is reason 
able to figure on a mortality of 15 per 
cent, most of which occurs in the firs: 
eight weeks. It will require about 
pounds of mash per bird until they are 
weeks old, and about 28 pounds of mas! 
each from then to maturity with an esti 
mated cost of $80.20 for 212 poult 
raised to maturit) 
It will re equire 





at 20 to 30 cents 
per pound, than 
most other agricul- 
tural commodities. 


production. 
Turkey growers 
having years of ex- 
perience are antic- 
ipating this by not 
greatly increasing 





TURKEYS have been profit- 


able. Will they continue so? 


a profit from turkeys? These 
and many other questions are 
answered in this brief article by 
W. C. Tully of South Dakota 
State College.—Editors. 


about 1 pound « 
grain per bird t 
8 weeks of age, an 


| This, together What does it cost to raise tur- 28 pounds eac! 
with very low keys? How much feed do they from then to ma 
prices for practi- dene itnat athe cenensien turity, with an es 
cally all other farm ee eS timated cost of 
products, was sure are involved and what are the $49.33 for 21: 
to result in in- necessary conditions which birds 4b to ma 
creased turkey must be met if one is to make turity. 


Then there is a: 
additional item ot 
4 pounds of shell 
each, estimated a 
$10.18, and an esti 
mate of $9.78 fo: 








the number of 
poults they plan to 
start. Others are planning on tremendous 
ventures. Judging partly from inquiries 
already received this year, many who 
never raised them before are “going in” 
for turkeys, at least on a small scale. 


Ar LEAST one large hatchery is start- 
ing a large turkey farm in South Dakota 
where it expects to raise between 20,000 
and 30,000 turkeys. This huge enter- 
prise may be a success, as a few other 
large-scale turkey farms have been, or it 


may be a failure involving the loss of 


thousands of dollars. As to those starting 
in with turkeys on a small scale, over a 
period of years some will succeed but 
many more will fail. 

With this almost unquestionable in- 
crease in production staring us in the 
face, we would hate to be optimistic 
enough to expect 1931 turkey prices 
this coming fall. Unless economic condi- 
tions improve with great rapidity, which 
our best economists say is almost impos- 
sible, let’s not count on 30 cents a pound 
for 1932 turkeys. 

Good experienced turkey raisers, 
whose turkeys keep them or at least 
play a big part, know what it costs to 
produce mature birds. Others who mere- 
ly keep turkeys do not know. Just as 
there is a future for poultrymen who 
study cost of production and marketing, 
so the turkey raiser who keeps records, 
and from them finds out when and where 
he is wrong, has a good future. Turkey 
raising is a highly specialized business, 
and under no condition would we advise 
anyone to start in this business in any 
other way than on a very limited scale. 

Before starting to grow turkeys, one 
should be able to figure his probable 


interest on mone 

invested in feed, 
bringing the total cost to $149.49. This 
gives us a total cost of producing 212 
turkeys averaging 14 pounds of $306.29 
This amounts to $1.36 per bird, or 9. 

cents a pound. 

Labor costs are not included. Neither 
is range nor pasture. Feed costs may b 
higher i in some sections, but these facts 
give one a basis on which to figure. Costs 
also will be higher or lower, depending « 
the percentage of birds lost. 

The above costs for poults might be 
reduced if the owner maintained a breed 
ing flock of turkeys, and produced ar 
hatched his own eggs. The figures allow 
nothing for use of alfalfa range, and for 
best results five acres should be ava 
able. We do not believe in trying to rais 
200 turkeys to maturity on one acre o! 
letting them range over 200 acres, in 
cluding the barnyard and chicken run 
But only one acre need be fenced at a 
time, and the fence moved when fres! 
range is necessary, ordinarily about once 
a month. The figures given merely sug 
gest what it will cost to produce one 
pound of turkey, not including labor 
and range. 


Tuere is a reason why turkey raising 
has moved to the “great open spaces.” 
On thousands of eastern and midd! 

western farms you will be told they can 
not raise turkeys any more. They used 
to be able to, but “the disease,” mean 
ing entero-hepatitis, commonly but 
wrongly called blackhead, got them. A: 

in northwestern states we now have 
farmers who think turkeys cannot be 
successfully raised on their farms. The 
reason for all this is that turkeys a 

chickens were allowed together and in 
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ne year’s time (or if the owner was less 
infortunate, it took longer) blackhead 
leveloped in the turkeys and one more 
turkey raiser went out of business. 

Since the discovery of the cause of 
ntero-hepatitis, and its relation to the 
very common caecal worm of poultry, 
turkey raisers who are willing to follow 
. few simple rules of sanitation have had 

ttle or no trouble with this disease, and 
ire making a success of the business. 

There are only a few fundamentals 
that must be followed if you would 
ucceed with turkeys. First, raise poults 
n clean range, preferably alfalfa, that 
has had no turkeys or any other poultry 
on it for at least two years. The artificial 

ethod of brooding is decidedly prefer- 
able. Second, inclose the turkeys on this 
lean alfalfa field with a good fence. 
rhird, move the fence, house, turkeys, 
and all equipment once a month at least. 
Fourth, never allow chickens and tur- 
keys to mix at any time. 

Last, keep both a good starting or 
growing mash, with a suitable grain 
nixture, in hoppers in front of turkeys 
it all times. If you feed your turkeys 
properly thruout the growing season 
they will not need special fattening when 
narketing time approaches. 


When to Caponize 


. 
W HAT to do to make the cockerels 
bring a larger return is always more or 
ess of a problem. For those who raise 
the lighter breeds, such as Leghorns, the 
best thing to do is to dispose of them as 
broilers just as soon as possible. This 
will probably be when the young males 
weigh in the vicinity of 114 pounds. The 
sooner they can be marketed the better. 
With the heavier breeds, such as Ply- 
nouth Rocks, Rhode Island Reds, or 
\V yandottes, it is a different proposition. 

In this case, if there is a good private 
broiler market, or if good prices can be 
btained from a dealer, it is probably 


good business to sell them. The usual 


emand for such broilers is for stock 
weighing 2 pounds or 2/44 pounds. If, 
however, the price is not good enough to 
1ake something on them, it is a better 
an to hold them until they can put on 
nough weight to qualify as small roast- 
rs, weighing at least 4 pounds. 
If there is a good local private trade 
r capons, it will be worth the flock- 
wner’s while to caponize a few when 
» males weigh about a pound or 144 
inds. A private trade is the best kind 
cater to when capons are to be mar- 
ted. The presence or, absence of such 
trade in any locality should decide 
ether or_not it is desirable to capon- 
Many are finding such a trade 
fitable, for they get from 8 to 12 
its a pound more than they do for 
sters. Capons are usually sold in 
ember, January, or February. A 
pound capon seems to be most in 
and altho the individual market will 
rmine the weight. 
is unwise to caponize in late sum- 
t because the dirds will not have a 
nce to get over the effects of the 
‘ation before cold weather sets in 
hciently to make proper grains profit- 
. Capons are also most profitable 
re they have the run of a grain field. 


.. R.H., Illinois. 
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irm Practices That Pay, circular 389, 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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LUBRICATION 
IN EVERY GALLON 
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Kubri Ce Li Orn 


CRASH! At sixty a skid, a telephone pole, 
a ruined car, ready for the junk pile. 

But the slower and more certain destruc- 
tion of vital parts caused by faulty lubrica- 
tion is equally disastrous, and goes on 
unseen, often unheard. A survey reveals an 
annual penalty of millions of dollars for too 
quickly worn or burned-out bearings— proof 
that the average motorist is unable to dis- 
tinguish between quality oils and greases 
and the kind that starves the bearings and 
wears them out. 

Now one brand, Quaker State, offers clear 
evidence of super-quality. Read the “Quaker 
Statement” at the right. Surely oils and 
greases good enough to insure are the ones 
for your car! 

Drain and refill with Quaker State today! 
Equip your car with the useful lubrication 
guide and Chek-Chart called “‘Roll-o-Miles,” 
which helps you to be certain your car gets 
the right lubrication at the right time in the 
right places. The Quaker State Insured 
Guarantee is Free. 

Why not send the coupon now? Begin to 
enjoy carefree motoring with Quaker State. 


_s 
Ws 
N Listen in on coast-to-coast 


broadcast of QUAKER STATE'S 
CAREFREE PROGRAM—learn about 
Quaker State’s unusual free offer. 


OILS AND 





THE 
QUAKER STATEMENT 


THE LUBRICANTS 


I « Perfected motor oils and greases 
to meet full requirements of all sea- 
sons for each part of every make of 
car. 

2 « Motor oil made from 100% Penn- 
sylvania crude oil: so pure it does not 
require acid treatment which lessens 
an oil’s oiliness. 

3 = By costly, extra refining processes, 
Quaker State removes the quart of 
thin, useless oil of little or no lub- 
ricating value—which remains in 
every gallon of ordinary motor oil 
and replaces this waste with a quart 
of rich, full-bodied lubricant. Four 
full quarts of genuine, heat-resisting 
lubrication in every gallon. 


THE PROPOSITION 


I «- Because your car will not operate 
without oil and grease, you face a 
choice of brands. 

2 «- Brands differ greatly in quality; 
we urge that you use Quaker State, 
but we do not attempt to prove its 
superiority by claims alone. Instead 
we say: 

3 «If you will use only Quaker State 
lubricants in your car, adopt the 
Quaker State Plan of Lubrication 
and equip your car with ‘*Roll-o- 
Miles”’ at $3.50, we will supply you 
with a One Year Guarantee insured 
in The Travelers Indemnity Company 
of Hartford, Conn., which agrees to 
pay the customary cost of repairing 
or replacing any burned out and in- 
operative bearings resulting from 
faulty or insufficient lubrication. 


QUARER STATE 


SUPERFINE 


GREASES 





Make of Car 


Factory or Serial No. 





QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CO., Oil City, Pa. 


Please send your free booklet, “ 


Brand of oi] I am now using 


The Story of Insured Lubrication 


As per your offer, I enclose $3.50. (Duty and taxes extra in Canada.) 
Send me “Roll-o-Miles” and your FREE Insured Guarantee prepaid. 
Name Date 
AN EXTRA QUART Address 
oO F I N S U R E D City State 


Year of Model 


See Advertising Index, page 49 
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- EATING HABIT 





GOES ON 


OF ALL human demands, that for wholesome food is the steadiest. 


Three meals a day are standard. 


On such homely facts is built the stability of Swift & Company. 
Last year its great nation-wide marketing organization handled 
and sold more pounds of products than in i930. The variation in 


its working force was relatively small; 


forty-odd packing plants, 


more than a hundred produce stations and 400 branch houses con- 


tinued to operate near capacity. 


Read in the Swift & Company 1932 Year Book how the difficult 


conditions were met. 


Related in this compact booklet are the methods used in cutting 
costs between the farm producer and the retailer’s store—methods, 
the effects of which will be more fully felt this year than last. 


Told here also is the story of Swift & Company diversification; 
how the handling of poultry, eggs and dairy products, as well as 
meat, increases efficiency and reduces charges in processing and 
selling each item; how this system, built up over thirty years, 
spreads risks and tends to hold sales volume. 


Livestock raisers should know the factors that govern selling 
prices, volume and profits of Swift & Company. The 1932 Year 


Book discusses these things. 


Your copy awaits you. The attached coupon may be used in 


sending for it. 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 


Swift & Company offers to retailers every- 
where the highest quality of meats in 
Swift’s Branded Beef and Lamb, Swift's 
Premium Hams and Bacon and enhances 
demand for produce by advertising brands 
of high quality, Swift's Premium Milk. 
Fed Chicken, Golden West Fowl, Swift’s 
Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many 
other products. 
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Swift & Company 771-C 


4220 Packers Avenue, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without charge, my copy of 
the 1932 Year Book. 


Name 


Address 




























REDUCE STRAINS 
While Horse Works 


Don't let lameness caused by strain or 
sprain lay up your horse. Apply Absorb- 
ine. Finest thing in world 
for quick relief Great 
antiseptic, too! Healing 
aid for cuts, open sores, 
galls, boils. Won't blister 
or remove hair—and horse 
keeps at work during 
treatment. Economical 
Little goes far Large 
bottle, $2.50. Any druggist 
W.F. Young, Inc., 295Ly- 
man St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 
PATENTS :: 


Best results. Promptness assur 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST. “WASHINGTON, D. C. 


June, 
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Get Groceries 
~ atWholesale 


WONDERFUL CHANCE 
TO MAKE 


Da 
3542 Besides! 


Groceries at rock-bottom, whole- 
sale prices and a chance to pocket $10 
to $15 in a day! That's my offer to you ,4 
now No capital or experience needed 
Big profits, full time or spare time 


Ford Tudor Sedan—FREE 

SEND NO MONEY—just your name I'll 
give you full particulars and tell you how to 
get a new Ford Tudor Sedan free of cost 
as an extra bonus. Write today—SURE 


Albert Mills, Pres., 326 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 









ADVERTISER like to know where 

you saw their ad- 
vertisements. When writing advertisers tell them you 
read the advertisement in SUCCESSFUL FARMING 










Hybrid Chicks 
Win 


By USING the Leghorn male in a 
cross on heavy breeds it is possible t 
separate the sexes at hatching time, 
disposing of the cockerels and raising 
only the pullets. This discovery was 
made by D. C. Warren of the Kansas 
Experiment Station. It is of importanc 
to those interested in the commercial 
side of poultry raising. 

Growth of the wing feathers is used as 
the basis of distinguishing the sexes. The 
Leghorn male which feathers rapidly is 
mated to heavy breed pullets or hens 
| which feather slowly. The pullet chicks 
will be like the sire and fe ather rapidly. 
Their wing feathers will be 4 to % inch 
long at hatching time. The cockerels in 
contrast will be like the mother and 
feather slowly. Their wing feathers can 
hardly be seen. The tests have shown 
the method to be quite accurate and ts 
used by persons with a little experienc: 
with g0 percent or more efficiency. 

While the cross has frequently been 
made between the Leghorn and _ the 
Rhode Island Red or Barred Rock, it is 
one that can be made between any breed 
that feathers rapidly and one that feath 
ers slowly. This probably includes an) 
Mediterranean breed for rapid feather 
ing and any American or Asiatic breed 
for slow feathering. The only error that 
might occur in selecting breeds would be 
in the few strains of heavy breeds that 
possibly feather rapidly. Such birds 
would not be suitable for a cross of this 
nature. 





By CHECKING the rate of feathering 
on heavy breed pullets as they are being 
raised, this error can be eliminated. It 
pullets are intended for crossing work, 
those that grow tall feathers before 2 
days of age should be marked and taken 
| out of the breeding pen. This will prac 
tically assure extreme accuracy in mak 
ing the selection. 

If chicks are examined as soon as they 
are fluffed out, the greatest accuracy is 
secured in making the separation. It 
chicks are held too long it is hard to tell 


the earliest hatched males from the 
latest hatched female chicks. It 1s eas) 
to check one’s judgment by killing and 
examining a few doubtful ones. At 


hatching time the male organs will be 
found in the same position as in capon 
izing and will be distinguished 
from the female org 

Cross breeding in poultry has at- 
tracted attention because of the higher 
production, lower chick losses, and faster 
gains to broiler age. Crosses of the South 
Carolina White Leghorn and Jersey 
Black Giant have shown the cross-bred 
chicks to be superior to either of the 
pure breeds. A comparison in Kansas 


e asily 


ans. 


tests showed that a group of Jersey 
Black Giants averaged 162 eggs; the 


White Leghorns 173, and the hybrids 
212 eggs per bird. The percentage ot 
mortality for the Jersey Black Giants 
was 19, for the White Leghorns 12, and 
for the cross-breds 3. In the same way 
the hatchability of the eggs was 57 per- 
cent for the Jersey Black Giants, 73 per 
cent for the White Leghorns, and 77 per 
tent for the hybrids. 
The hybrid chicks outgrew both pur 

breeds when comparing the rate of 
growth. At the end of the first week the 
















































showed considerably greater gains and | 
thruout the 12 weeks of weighing they 
showed an average weight above that of 
the two breeds crossed to produce them. 
Their weight at maturity was about av- 
rage of the two breeds. 
Cross breeding of poultry has at- 
tracted considerable attention in Eng- 
and where it has been used on a com- 
nercial scale for several years. Egg 
aying contests have frequently been 
won by cross-bred birds in England. 
The crossing of breeds attracted some 
ittention in the United States two years 
.go when a Rhode Island Red male was | 
crossed on Barred Plymouth Rock hens 
ind pullets. This cross makes it possible 
to distinguish the sexes at hatching time | 
by spots on the head. The male chicks 
1ave white spots while the females have 
black heads. The cross has not been 
extremely popular because the pullets 
are predominately black and not desir- 
able as a market bird. It did not make 
ise of the production of the White Leg- 
horn which has further handicapped the 
opularity of the cross. 
In the new cross using the White Leg- 
horn male all birds will be predomi- 
nately white regardless of the color of | 
females used. They should have sufh- 
cient size to bring heavy breed prices 
n most markets and will make superior 
oilers to pure Leghorns. It will also 
make it possible to use pedigreed males 
from high production hens. 
The cross involving the White Leg- 
1orn seems to have great commercial 
ossibilities. The hundreds of flock 
wners who keep no male birds and are | 
nterested only in egg production will | 
id advantage in the greater sturdiness 
f the first cross birds. The poultryman 
vill need only half the amount of 
brooding space and equipment to raise 
the same number of pullets. The cock- 
, erels will be killed off at once or grown | 
it in battery brooders for broilers. 
The use of first cross-birds will not | 
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you could “grease it” with | 
butter..buta farm implement | 
isn't a sandwich! 


Only Implement Dealers have GENUINE Alemite 
.. + NEVER Sold from Tank Wagons!! 





estroy purebred breeding of poultry. 
Crossing has only been successful when 
ell-bred fowls have been used in mak- 
ng the matings. Only the best of pedi- 
reed males are suitable to use and the 
males must be well selected for size, 
igor, and production. The first cross- 
irds should never be mated for their 
fspring will be very inferior. The whole 
roposition seems to be a breeder or 
itchery affair with the flock owner buy- 
ng the pullet chicks and disposing of 
m at the end of the laying year.— 

3. T. Klein, Kans. 


Coming Events 


18-23—North Dakota State Fair, 
rks, North Dakota. » = A p 
st 20-27—Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, Mis- 
irl. 

st 24—-September 2—lIowa State Fair and Ex- 
sition, Des Moines, lowa. 


Grand 


ist 28-September 2—Wisconsin State Fair, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

\ugust 20-September 2—Ohio State Fair, Colum- 
Dus, Ohio. 
ember 2-9—Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, 
\ebraska. 
ember 3-9—Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
indiana, 


ember 4-10—Michigan State Fair and Exposi- 
on, Detroit, Michigan. 

ember 5—10—New York State Fair, Syracuse, 
Vé = y ork. 


ber 12-16—South Dakota State Fair, 
furon, South Dakota. 
é mbe r 12-17—Kansas Free Fair, Topeka, 


r 1sas. 
aly 18-24—Eastern 
pringfield, Massachusetts. 
er 3-9—Dairy Cattle Congress and Allied 

ws, Waterloo, Lowa. 
mbar 12-19—American Royal Livestock Ex- 
sition, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Live- 


States Exposition, 


iber 26-December | 3—International 
ck Exposition, Chicago, Illinois. 





There are many different kinds of 
“‘greases’’. Butter, for example, is 
one kind. Yet you wouldn’t use 
butter to lubricate farm machinery. 


“Shoddy” greases, low in first 
cost, are the power farmer’s worst 
enemy because they result in big 
repair bills—ALWAYS! 

There is no middle way with im- 
plement lubrication. It is either good 
or it is bad. It either protects your 
equipment against wear or it does 
not protect and causes breakdowns. 

Alemite is the pioneer in the field 
of special lubricants for each farm 
need. Users of Alemite Lubricants 
SAVE the 804 of repair bills which 
always follow faulty lubrication! 

GENUINE ALEMITE LUBRICANTS 
WILL NOT RUN OUT OF BEARINGS 
EVEN IN THE HOTTEST WEATHER. 


| They are ALL PURE LUBRICANT. 


No ACID, GRIT or STICKY FILLER to 
corrode, scratch or gum up gears and 
bearings. There is only ONE brand 
of Alemite Farm Lubricants—those 
made especially for farm imple- 
ment uses by Alemite Corporation. 


Don’t be fooled by FALSE CLAIMS 
or the “just-as-good argument” 
Alemite backs its claims by PROOF 
or you get your money back. 


If YOUR Implement Dealer can- 
not furnish Genuine Alemite from 
Genuine Alemite Drums and Con- 
tainers, write us today and we will 
tell you where you CAN get it. 


AND DON’T FORGET—Genuine 
Alemite Lubricants for your Cars 
and Trucks ALSO save 80% of 
breakdowns and repair bills due to 
faulty lubrication!!! Alemite Cor- 
poration (Division of Stewart-War- 
ner), 2674N. Crawford Ave., Chicago. 


ALEMITE 


Pioneers in Specialized Lubrication for the Farm 


See Advertisin 
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l0c extra a 
hundred by 
using my telephone” 






A TRUCK FARMER in New Jersey keeps one jump ahead of 
the truck buyers by telephoning Newark for market reports. 
Thus when they come around to bargain for his produce, 
he is prepared to insist on the top price. On his green corn, 
for instance, he often makes from 10 to 25 cents a hundred 
extra on a thousand ear load because he uses his telephone 
regularly to keep up with the market. 

His neighbors, truck farmers like himself, find it pays 
to keep in touch with the home market every day by tele- 
phone. One of them recalls how last fall he made fifty 
extra dollars on a potato deal for the simple reason that 
he had informed himself by telephone on the price of 
that day. 

Many are the uses of the telephone in putting you in 
touch with the world and its people. Because of it, you may 
be guided in a business venture or receive glad tidings from 
distant friends and relatives. Of all things purchased, 
there’s none that gives so much for so little as the telephone. 
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ENGINES, SAWS, “7 oil >"> 
\, . “A 
PUMPERS and “tras ’ ALL- LEATHER ‘WORK GLOV 
A.C. oe TONE PLANTS The farmer's favorite for over 30 years. sae as 
ne  inetk Wear Sabie o2 Kid—Tough as Iron. Easy on the hands. Free 
- brighten your home. from odor and better than ever. Outwear six pairs 
Thirty Days Trial: Do your work with power. of ordinary fabric gloves and give real protection. 
A WITTE Engine and a gallon of gasoline will surprise you, “‘National” denotes the genuine. Sizes, ‘Medium 
Sold direct from factory-to-you, pay only one small profit, and “‘Large.”” At your dealer's or send 50c’and your 
1932 Models at 1914 Prices—Save 810 to 8200 dealer's name for pair postpaid (or a handy dollar 
| bill for 2prs.). The National Glove Compan 
2z105¢ Se. 161 A Oakland Ave. Z 9 
PITTSBURGH. PA. KANSAS CITY, MO. Dept. S3, - - - - - = Columbus, Ohio 

















TT De ad 


Amazing Money-Maker for farms, truck gardens, 
estates, nurseries, ete. Does work of many 
seeds, cultivates, 














3 discs, mows, rakes, hauls; runs belt 


Price , % and machine sho pmachinery. 

Greatly es x Gear Shift M 5 sizes, 1 tos 
Reduced P. Walking x riding types. 
to Meet Costs only 2c to 4c per hour torun 


10 neve TRIAL— Write for 10-DAY 

Pea FFER, Reduced Price, Easy 
Payment, Pian, scriptive Literature 

—and FREE SHAW Catalog and ‘Truck Growers’ Manual’ 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. SF-6, Galesburg.Kansas 
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Squibs From a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


































| Continued from page 9 


hays, however, like sudan and millet that 
can help fill in. A farmer can afford 
sometimes to buy grain but it seldon 
seems profitable to buy hay or rougl 
feed. A plentiful supply of rough feed is 
the first thought of the man who makes 
a real success of handling any class ot 
cattle. With many acres that need to be 
in grass it is a shame to see so many 
thin, weak cattle trying to glean a living 
every spring before grass has anything 
to it but color. Now is the time to deter 
mine our needs of hay for next winter. 


‘4 HOSE folks who can see nothing of 
art in rural living need to watch tl 
making of a pie in a farm kitchen. Oh 
I don’t mean one of those single crus 
pudding things but a real honest twe 
crust pie. The kind that the name reall 
deni&en, It has to be a good ple first 
just as the foundation for any work of 
art must be good. Flaky crusts, nicel 
tanned, with enough of the juice oozing 
out to give a hint of the treasures withir 

these tell the tale to anyone of success 
in the fundamentals of the pie art. 

In the manner of decorations ever 
pie-maker expresses her individualit 
Even in the matter of crimping dow: 
the crust there is wide variation in tech 
nique. Some use a finger and some use a 
fork. The real crowning test of art is the 
leaf or spray with which the top crust is 
finished. I have never seen two pi 
bakers yet that used the same design. | 
am sure a little observation of this mat- 
ter would make this as certain a mark 
of identification as a signature. 

I have always loved to watch the cuts 
made in the upper pie crust. A farm bo 
may grow up and wander the world over 
but not even in the greatest art galleries 
will he ever see art that so satisfies his 
whole being as the simple lines wit! 
which his mother decorates her p 
crusts. 


THe part that a home plays in our 

education is not determined by the 
sveaihliia that is done there but by the 
living that goes on there. Respect for 
government does not come from a con 
tinual accusation of crookedness on the 
part of every officeholder. The sense ot 
fair play does not develop by listening to 
tales of shrewd advantages gained over 
a neighbor. Our farm homes are so small 
and so democratic that there is no place 
there for sham. 





LEGAL STATEMENT OF PUBLICATION 
Statement of ownership, management, cir« 
tion, etc., of Successful Farming and The De 
Farmer, — monthly at Des Moines, lo 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912 
-DITOR: Kirk Fox, Des Moines, lowa. 
P RE SIDE NT I red Bohen, Des Moines, lo 
PUBLISHER Meredith Publishing Co., 
Moines, lowa 
Owners: (If a corporation, give names and 
dresses of stoc <p riders holding 1 percent or mor 
total amount of 
MEREDITH PL BI ISHING CO., Des Moi 
lowa. 
Estate of E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, lov 
Edna ¢ aren Des Moines, lowa 
E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, lowa 
Mildred Mavedich Bohe n, Des Moines, lov 
Fred Bohen, Des Moines, lowa. 
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Fred Bohen, Pres 
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J. O. Gleason, Notary Pub 
(My commission expires July 4, 1933.) 











the shipment from the fall crop. Slaugh- 


the mountain region tended to help the 


that a heavy movement might be ex- 


Market Chat 


Business recovery is slow. But 


every fear removed and every difficulty 


overcome brings good times a step near- | 


er. Financial conditions are better. The 
cotton goods and shoe industries con- 
tinue fairly active. Prospects for the 
grain trade are improving and farm 
products show a more steady trend. 
Among several recent developments 
which might change the price position 
of important farm products are the crop 
injury to grain, also to southern fruits 
and vegetables and to some midwestern 
fruits; the reported use of less fertilizer 
and less expensive field methods on 
many crops. Less feeding of bought mill 
feed tends to limit the supply of dairy 
products. The heavy output of eggs last 
winter probably meant reduced summer 
output. Gradually and unevenly the 
markets may be expected to right them- 
selves in some degree, aside from outside 
nfluences or wholly unexpected events. 
Difficulties of American producers are 
complicated by the increasing foreign 
competition in many products formerly 
supplied mainly from the United States. 
Store goods are selling lower but so 
are farm products. 
when he sells what he has raised and 
buys what he needs he has obtained only 
ibout half as many goods for his produce 
compared with what he was getting for 
the same quantity of the same products 
before the war, altho times were not 
called very good then. 


ss 
Nor so many eggs will be produced 
n the Cornbelt this season. State surveys 


show a cut of 6 percent in number of 
hens within a year, which means a let- 


ip in the summer egg output, which 
s all the more likely because last 
winter the hens were laying heavily. 
The cool spring was a great help in 
arketing the surplus hog products and 
lacing the trade in position to handle 


r during May, June, July, and August 
s expected to be at least 10 percent 
arger than for the same period last year. 

The prospect of relatively smal! sup- 

lies of fed cattle from the Cornbelt and 


eneral position altho it was recognized 


ected’ from Texas. 

Course of the cattle market this year 
1s been much as usual at the season. 
r} he early decline of about $3 on choice 
teers at Chicago was followed by some 
covery in late spring. General run of 
ices was about $2.50 below last year’s 
vel. Spread between the high and low 
ides has been wider than usual. Cattle 
ceipts have been less than in the early 
irt of 1931 and the supply available 
r May, June, and July appears to be 

aller than in any recent year. 
\fter the early spring upswing in hog 
ces, the trend was slowly downward, 
ich as happened last year in late 
ring. Market supplies were decreasing 
usual at the season, but they have 
n larger in number and averaging 
hter weights. According to surveys of 
duction, the hog marketings during 
next few months are expected to 
tinue possibly 10 tors percent larger 
numbers than a year ago.—Special 
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The farmer finds | 





Successful Farming by the United | 
ites Department of Agriculture. 
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Ethyl Gasoline is the RIGHT tool 





for driving your car 


yeate fish are caught on 
bent pins. Most anglers 
consider the pennies spent for 
fishhooks a wise investment. 

You can run your car on regular 


gasoline, but it will run better, and 


more economically in the long run, 1f 


you use Ethyl Gasoline. 

Ethyl is the right and scientific tool 
for the modern driving job. It is good, 
tested-quality gasoline plus Ethyl 
fluid. Inside the engine, the Ethyl 
fluid controls the power of the gaso- 
line. It prevents uneven explosions 
that cause harmful knock, overheat- 
ing, wear and tear on the engine and 
loss of power. It makes gasoline 





o 
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deliver greater power with a 
smoothly increasing pressure 
that brings out the best per- 
formance of any car. 

Ethyl Gasoline makes such an im- 
provement in car performance and 
engine efficiency that nearly every car 
manufacturer now offers high com- 
pression engines designed to use Ethyl. 
It makes such an improvement in 
older cars that already more people 
buy Ethyl Gasoline than any other 
brand of motor fuel. And remember 
that today its price is less than the 
price you paid for regular gasoline 
only a few years ago. Ethyl Gasoline 
Corporation, New York City. 
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See Advertising Index, page 49 
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APOLLO ‘BEST n00m 


LONGER LIFE STEEL SHEETS 


— for — 


FARM BUILDINGS 


COATING 


Cn 





HEAVY-COATED Galvanized 


Specially Produced for Better Roofing and Siding 


FIREPROOF — DURABLE — ECONOMICAL 


O MEET the demand for more lasting 

roofing and siding, this Company is now 
manufacturing Heavy-CoatTep Galvanized 
Sheets, Corrugated and V-Crimped, with 
TWO OUNCES of zinc coating per square foot, 
two-thirds more than regular grades. This 
means /onger life for little extra cost. 
Double assurance of long service and pro- 
tection is offered by the “Seal of Quality’’ 
mark of the American Zinc Institute, and by 
our well known APOLLO Best Bloom brand. 
Supplied in 28 Gauge and heavier. Made 
also with a Keystone Copper Steel base. 


Write for free copy of our 


“Betrer BuILDINGS”’ dook/et: 


This Company also manufactures high grade 
Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for all known uses: 


Apollo 


BEST BLOOM GALVANIZED SHEETS, 
Also APOLLO- KeysTONE GALVANIZED 
Made from KeysSTOneE Rust Resisting Copper Steel—supplied 
flat, and in Corrugated and Formed Roofing and Siding Prod- 
ucts. KEYSTONE quality is the most durable sheet metal 
for building purposes, machinery parts, implements, tanks, 
bins, culverts, fumes, and all yses where long life and resist- 
ance to rust are important. AMERICAN products are sold 
by leading metal merchants, or they can procure them for you, 


It will interest you. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


——======= Subsidiary of UNITED STATES STEEL Qerpacetion = 
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Community Crus Stunts - 10 cents. 
Send for this booklet, and have a lot 


of fun at your next party. 
Fotk Dances And How To Do 
co eee ow ae «= £5 gene. 


Detailed Eves for dancing all the 
favorite folk dances. 


In Homes Or 
oe 


Description and Seely of old quilts, 


YESTERDAY'S QUILTS 


Topay - - - cents. 


Successful Farming - - - -- 





5 Good Booklets for the Farm Family 


Send in your order to Dept. 4206 


including a list of patterns from which 
to choose. 


Tue Farm Howse Keeps Pace - - 
Gh ae aie deers ie wg ao eo 20 cents. 


Practical suggestions on the moderni 
zation and remodeling of farm homes. 


New Barns From Otp Ones 

10 cents. 
Send for this booklet if you want to 
bring your old barn up-to-date. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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NEVERSLIP PULLEY 


Transmits more power, more capacity. Less helt wear; un 

affected by weather; no pulley covering ever required. 

Replace your troublesome pulleys with a NEVER 

SLIP. All sizes, $2.00 up. Money-back guarantee. Ask 

for NEVERSLIP Pulleys on ALL power machinery & 

you buy Write for free descriptive folder and prices 
_ ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. 


2 Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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DAISY FLY KILLER | 


Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kills all flies. Neat, clean, ornamental, convenient and 


heap. Lasts all sea- 
fA ext) ed cheap 
as SS son. Made of metal, 
LVRS InN, can’t spill or tip over; 
AM: Gia: ea ¢ 


Ss will not soil or injure 
pat Fav 3 Taw o/h anything. Guaranteed. 
K eet = is 















y insist upon DAISY FLY 
KILLER from your dealer. 
HAROLD SOMERS, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Efficient Spraying 


Success in spraying is, in a large de- 
gree, dependent upon accuracy, a thoro 
understanding of conditions, and a well- 
planned program. Neglect of any one of 
these factors will reduce the effective 
ness of the spraying. Too many growers 


are spraying in haphazard fashion. The 
fruit shows the result. 
There should be no guessing in pre- 


paring spray mixtures. These should be 
made by standard formula and should 
be measured accurately. Weak mixtures 
are likely to prove ineffective. Those 
made overly strong sometimes burn and 
the material is needlessly wasted. Tanks 
should be accurately measured and 
marked. Good scales should be available 
for dry ingredients. Liquids should b 
carefully measured. 

Sprays are preventives and not cures. 
They protect against insects and dis 
eases. Protection is not perfect unless the 
coverage is complete. Careless applica 
tion is directly responsible for a larger 
percentage of the spraying failures. 

Applications must be so timed as to b. 
most effective. There should be complet: 
coverage to take care of worms and 
spores as they appear. Spray schedules 
are a big help in preparing the seasona 
program but must sometimes be altered 
to meet variable weather conditions. 
Rains and temperatures influence the 
development and appearance of bot! 
insects and diseases. Agricultural iheces 
in fruit sections sometimes supply spe 
cial information to growers either by 
telephone or mail service. Growers are 
warned to complete certain sprays with 
in definite date limits. 

Plans should be made to follow sched- 
ules as closely as possible. Some sprays 
to be most effective must be applied 
within a very short space of time. Equi; 
ment should be in good repair and there 
shoulde be plenty of rigs to proj 
handle the situation. 


sel x 
yer! 


Tue acreage that one rig can handle, 
at each application, depends largely upor 
local conditions. Under most conditions 
one rig should handle at least 30 acres. 
Some growers expect each sprayer t 
handle 100 acres but the applications 
are not always effective. 

Much time is often lost in refilling. 
Inadequate water facilities are respon 
sible for much of this trouble.’ Long 
hauis should be avoided if possible. Fre 
quent shallow wells are desirable but 
often impossible. Springs, small streams, 
and ponds sometimes solve the problem 
When long hauls are necessary a tank 
wagon can be used to supply water to 
several rigs. 

Overhead tanks are very desirable and 
| greatly speed up pone These are not 
always practical and are expensive t: 
install. 

When not available it is well to us: 
either a tank filler or a pump of th 
rotary or centrifugal type. When severa 
rigs are being run it is often economy t 
have one man look after the water su] 
ply, prepare spray mixtures, and ke 
sprayers and equipment in good order. 


C. WW ae 





Grape Propagation, farmers’ bulleti: 
No. 471. For sale by the Superintenden 
of Doevisienvi: United States Depart 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Bee Profits 


A. R. BAIRD, southern Iowa farmer of 
Ringgold County, has found that a 
profitable sideline is a great help, espe- 
cially one such as beekeeping, that sup- 
plies the table with a delicious dish. 

“The secret of my success with bees 
is prompt attention just when they need 
it,’ he said, “especially giving them 
winter protection. I have found that 
surrounding the colonies by oats and 
storing them in cases affords the: best 
winter protection. A case that will hold 
four colonies and leave room for six or 
eight inches of oats makes a convenient 
size for handling, altho it could be made 
larger. 

“A turinel should be made at the en- 
trance of the colony to prevent the oats 
from shutting off the air and smothering 
the bees. I make my tunnels by tacking 
laths together, which serve the purpose 
very well. In the spring the colonies may 
be lifted out and the oats returned to 
the bin.” 

Baird takes the old queens out every 
two years and replaces them with young 

nes, which keeps the bees from swarm- 

g and results in much stronger colo- 

es. Weak colonies, he believes, are 

ore often attacked by moths and are 
inable to withstand the cold winters as 
well as the strong ones. 


r 
THe bees must have clean squares in 
which to store the honey, also plenty of 
room. Each piece of wood that goes into 
the hive should be thoroly scraped and 
cleaned or else replaced with new mate- 
rials. The profit is in the honey removed, 
but one should not be too anxious and 
take away too much honey so the bees 
| starve during the winter, according 
to Baird. 

“| have always liked honey but never 
had the courage to try taking care of 
bees until eight years ago the fourth of 
July, when a swarm flew over me while 
| was working in the garden. I threw a 
shovel of dirt at them and they settled 
in one of my apple trees next to the gar- 
den. | borrowed a hive from one of my 
neighbors and got them into it with very 
little trouble. They were much easier 
to handle than I had expected; in fact, 
| rather enjoyed the work. The next 
spring I started more in earnest by pur- 
chasing four more colonies at a public 

‘Trouble with the moths and almost 
the total destruction of one of the hives 
caused me to call the county agent. He 
gave me several helpful suggestions and 
advised me to buy some special equip- 

t and five more hives, which I did 

total cost of $70. At the time I was 

ttle skeptical of the venture, but 

since then I have realized that it was 
rofitable investment.” 

Baird’s eight colonies have returned 
him a net profit of from $50 to $200 per 

to say nothing of supplying his 
with his favorite dish. The keeping 
ees has indeed proved a profitable 
ne for him. —W. F. M., Iowa. 





rm Gas Engines and Tractors, by 

Jones. The title very effectively covers 
subject matter of this book. The 
is by no means technical, yet no 
ls are omitted in the operation of 
sort of equipment. Price $3.75. 
sraw-Hill Company. 
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Farmer Tamm of Wisconsin writes: 


“GOOD WHITE-LEAD 


is the Backbone of GOOD PAINT!”’ 






Unretouched photograph 

of low-grade paint job after 
four years. Notice how almost 
all the paint has cracked and 
scaled off, exposing the wood 
to weather. Expensive burning 
and scraping must precede 
repainting. 











Unretouched photograph 
ge of Dutch Boy White-Lead 
job after four years. Paint film 
is stillin g00d condition except 
for slight weathering. When 
repainting becomes necessary 
no burning or scraping will be 


required. 








...and 


PURE WHITE-LEAD PAINT 


FREE s Send coupon for folder, “Painting I 
with White-Lead,” which tells how to mix pure now costs on ry 
White - Lead. About ten minutes of easy mixing *% 
makes 6% gallons of pure white-lead paint this 

simple way. 


white-lead paint from Dutch Boy Soft Paste 
per gallon! 











REPAINTING OUTSIDE WOOD 


“Why experiment?” says Farmer 


FOR UNDERCOAT Tamm! Why, indeed, when you can 
Mix equal measured parts Soft Paste White- — and easily make long-wearing 
Lead and thinner (half linseed oil and half white-lead paint that will cost you 


turpentine). Then add one-quarter pint of only $2.50* per gallon? 
drier for each gallon of paint. Dutch Boy Soft Paste gives you 

FOR FINISHING COAT pure white-lead paint in just a few 
minutes. You simply thin it with lin- 


i ts Soft Paste White- : - : 
sae ee: eee seed oil . . . add turpentine and drier 


Lead and linseed oil. Then stirin one-quarter 


pint each of turpentine and drier for every eee and presto, you have pure white- 
gallon of paint. lead paint in a jiffy. 
eae “Wh i ", asks F 
. ’ experiment”, asks Farmer 
100 Pounds Soft Paste White-Lead (3% Gal- Tamm. Why, indeed, when pure white- 
lons) make about 6% gallons of pure white- 


lead paint which will cover about 800 square lead gives the wearin qualities shown 
Goat pur Gallen, dae Souk by the poesegreee above. The Dutch 

Boy job hasn't cracked or scaled but 
has worn down smoothly by gradual 
chalking, leaving a perfect surface for 
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repainting. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Now look at the other photograph 
and you will see how low-grade paint 
111 Broadway ,New York; 116 Oak Street, Buffalo; goes to pieces. The wood is exposed 
900 West 18th Street, Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., to weather...scarcely a shred of. pro- 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; tective film is left. This surface must 
722 Chestnut Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th Street, be burned and scraped before it can 
San Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 . P . 
1 : ; 1 be repainted. Farmer Tamm is right 
Albany Street, Boston; National Lead & Oil Co. e P 2 & 
of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh; John T. ... why experiment? 
Lewis & Bros. Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. Get Dutch Boy for this year’s paint- 
sf» This price (as of April 1932) will vary some- ing jobs. Be sure to mail the coupon 
“* what depending upon buyer's distance from for complete mixing instructions. 


producing centers, 


DUTCH BOY Soft faste. WHITE- LEAD 
1) 








NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY Address: (See list of branches) 
Please send me your folder “Painting with White-Lead,” giving specially = 
prepared instructions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make pure 
white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.50* per gallon. 


Name epee SS 


Address —o vitestiaeatettsiieaal ae 
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SAVE MONEY 


EAT THIS 

















HEALTHFUL - NOURISHING FOOD 


HEAT 


12 Big Biscuits 





A “Uneeda Bakers” product 














One sniff and woodchucks (groundhogs) die. 


They cannot dodge Cyanogas. It goes and 
gets them in their burrows. When Cyanogas 
comes in contact with the natural moisture 
of the air or soil a powerful gas is set free. 


With a long handled spoon, place 1 heaping table- 
spoonful of Cyanogas A-Dust well into burrow. 
Plug hole with sod. That's all. Those woodchucks 
(groundhogs) won’t rob you any more. 

For rats and moles, use a duster. Any good duster 
will do. But for best results use Cyanogas Foot- 
Pump Duster. (See FREE offer below.) 

Cyanogas is used by State Farm Bureaus and County 
Agents everywhere. Sold at Drug, Hardware, Feed 
and General Stores. Write for booklets to Dept. B. 
American Cyanamid Sales Company 
535 Fifth Avenue New York 


FREE—Use of Duster 
You don’t have to buy a Cya- 
nogas Foot-Pump Duster. Many 
dealers and County Agents can 
loan you one FREE. 







CYANOGAS 


A-DUST 
Kills rats, woodchucks, moles and ants 











Insure Baby A Healthy Skin 
Through Life By Using 
Cuticura Soap 
For His Daily Bath 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address : “Cuticura,” Dept. 1 Malden, Mass. 











MAKE nde ag INCOME 














sell ng Do atte Ref ned Ban ou or to farmers and auto owners on 
long credit receiv lf the. pr fits—paid weekly 

ve selling outfit. All or your 
s $60.06 wee ekly interests you 





—quick “SOLAR PRODUCTS. co., Dept. 218,Cleveland, Ohio 
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You'll Want 
These Booklets 


Send for Them Today 








SuccESSFUL SALADS - - - - - 15 cents. 
Prize-winning recipes contributed by 
readers of SuccessFUL FARMING. 

We Bake Svuccessruct Breap - - - - - 
err ecer er ene ee eeeee 15 cents. 
Delightful recipes for breads, muffins, 
etc., suggested by the SuccessFut 
Farminc Tasting-Test Kitchen. 
Favorite Recipes From THE CANNED 
eeeerT COnTait... = << -%: 10 cents. 
Dozens of valuable farm recipes. 
THe Growinc CuILp - - - - 30 cents. 
By Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, one of 
the foremost health specialists i in the 
United States. 

CiorHes For Maternity Wear AnD 
BOS GAPEITE< oa - + ss 10 cents. 
FURNISHING THE Farm Home - 

- 15 cents 
A booklet with a host of good ideas 
for the farm homemaker. 

THE FARMSTEAD LANDSCAPED - - - - - 
10 cents. 


Tells all about planning and plantiag 

the modern farmstead. 

send order with cash, 

stamps, or money order to Dept. 4106, 
Successful Farming 

Des Moines - - - - - Iowa 


Please your 














GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 


1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
North Dakota, 


FREE BOOKS so? 


Washington, Oregon, farm beanie for all purposes. 
size to suit, low prices. Write for FREE BOOK. 


E. C. Leedy, Dept. 229, 6. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





on Minnesota, 


-bélow 65 degrees. 








To Control 
Grasshoppers 





More than six grasshoppers to tl 
square yard on your farm should gi, 
you cause for concern, according to 

Ruggles, Minnesota state entomol 
gist. The spreading of a poison bait 
now recognized as the most successf 
way to kill these insects. Poison bra 
mash has been proved to be by far tl 
most effective bait, and the followir 
formula can be mixed for eg 114 cen 
a pound: Coarse wheat bran, 100 pound 
crude white arsenic (or mala green 
pounds; crude salt, 5 pounds; 
(black strap), 2 gallons; 
lons. 

Two methods for mixing this mas 
are recommended by Ruggles—the d: 
method and the wet method. The d: 
method is advocated for small quant 
ties. Mix the bran and poison thoro! 
using the above-mentioned proportion 
Dissolve the salt in the water. Add tl 
molasses and stir thoroly. Then mix tl 
liquids with the poison bran, a little 
a time, until the mixture is uniform| 
moist. 

The wet method is always advised fi 
large quantities. Spread soo pounds 
bran so that it lies about 6 inches dee} 
on a tight floor. Stir 25 pounds of arseni: 
to a thin paste in Io or 12 gallons of 
water. Dissolve 25 pounds of salt in 
gallons of water. Add io gallons of 
molasses and stir until well mixed. Po 
the two wet mixtures at the same tim 
into a so-gallon barrel. Add enoug 
water to fill it within 8 inches of the top. 

Have this mixture stirred constant); 
with a long paddle. Arsenic is very heav\ 
and if the mixture is not stirred cor 
stantly, it will settle to the bottom, r 
sulting in a very poor distribution of th 
poison thruout the bran. The use of 
sodium arsenite, which quickly dissolves 
in cold water, in place of crude arsenic 
does away with this difficulty. Then wet 
the bran with about one-fourth of th 
liquid, and rake it. Add the remainder of 
the mixture in three installments, raking 
and shoveling it each time very thorol 





molassi 
water, 10 ga 


Tue mash is ready then for immediat 
distribution, or it may be kept for sev 
eral days. If it gets too dry, it may have 
to be moistened again. Every precaution 
should be taken to see that it is kept 
where animals cannot reach it. Arsenic 
is a deadly poison. Even the implements 
used in mixing should be well guarded 
There is no danger to birds or livestock 
if the bait is scattered in fine flakes, not 
dropped in lumps. To cover large areas, 
the bait may be broadcast from the rear 
of a wagon or automobile, or it may be 
fed slowly into the hopper of an endgate 
seeder. Broadcasting by airplane has 
proved to be successful in poisoning 
large areas. Ten to 20 pounds of t! 
mash to the acre should be sufficient f 
an ordinary infestation if spread in tl 
proper manner and at the proper time 
The secret of successful poisoning !s 
to spread the bait when the grasshoppers 
are the most active. They feed most 
freely when the temperature is betwe: 
75 and 85 degrees. They do not feed we 
when it rises above 95 or when it falls 
The day should | 
bright, for the hoppers are very sluggis 
on cloudy, cold, or rainy days. 
Ground that is infested with 





Ces 














pods should be disked and harrowed in 
the fall, after the first heavy frosts have 
killed off practically all of the hoppers. 
Then the eggs will be exposed to the air 
and the sun, dried up, or eaten by preda- 
tory birds, rodents, and insects. The 
fields should be disked both lengthwise 
and crosswise, and the treatment re- 
veated about every 10 days until all of 
the sod is broken up. 

In cloudy, cool weather, a longer 
period of time is necessary in which to 
lestroy the eggs by exposure to the 
drying action of the wind and sun. Deep 
plowing has the additional advantage of 
burying so deeply the eggs that are 
turned under, that the tiny hoppers can- 
not emerge to the surface when they 
hatch out of their eggs in the spring.— 
E. H. Buchanan, Minnesota. 


The Healthful Beet 


Or ALL the succulent vegetables the 
beet is one of the best. It may be used 
n a number of ways—pickled, cooked, 
sliced and dressed with butter, used 
raw in salads, and so on. 

In our experience we find the winter 
beet easily raised and easily kept. By 
buying the best seed possible and plant- 
ng it at the proper time, we have an 
abundance of these fine roots the year 
around. 

For best results for either summer or 
winter beets the seedbed should be made 
deep. A rich, sandy loam is the best. 
Beets will not thrive on poor ground. 
When started they should be given 
every chance and then kept growing. 
Once the bed is prepared, the seed should 
be sown in drills 18 inches apart. It 
should be covered 1 inch, with the soil 
firmed down. We find it a good practice 
to soak the seeds overnight. This starts 
germination and brings on the plants 
considerably earlier. 

When the plants are well established, 
thin to 4 or 6 inches apart in the row. 
If planting for winter use, sow the last 
week in July or the first of August. When 
the plants can stand it, begin cultiva- 
tion and keep it up until the beets are 
well along. Even after that, keep the 
cround clear of crabgrass and weeds, all 
f which seem to take on a new lease on 
life as the season advances. 

Late in the fall, and when fully ma- 
ture, the roots should be pulled. Store 
n a cool cellar, cover with damp sand 
r sod. Or place in the outdoor root pit. 

Any of the turnip beets are good for 
winter use, but we favor the half-long 

lood beet or the long dark blood beet. 
[hese are both excellent eating beets, 
nd just as good for pickling. In our ex- 
erience they are just about the most 

tisfactory winter beet.—E. L. R., 

iilInois. 





Spraying, Dusting, and Fumigating of 
lants, by A. Freeman Mason, is a real 
treasure house of information on insect 
ests and disease control. The book con- 
tains the newest formulas for spraying 
d dusting, and excellent identification 
eys for diagnosing plant troubles. The 
uthor is a recognized plant authority. 
he popularity of this book has made it 
ossible to reissue it at a reduced price 
irly this year. It contains over five 
undred pages, well illustrated, and 1s 
tull of information that should mean 











llars to the grower who uses it. Price $3. 
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Successful Farming, whether you buy it of the local dealer or direct, and it 1s not 


as represented in the advertisements, we 


guarantee that your money will 


be 


returned if you mention Successful Farming when you purchase the article. We 


do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 
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Kills Coyote 


at 71 yards with 


Super-X .22 
Cartridges 





The remarkable power of Super-X long range 
.22's was demonstrated recently when -Ver- 
non W. Shields of Tooele, Utah, dropped a 
Coyote in its tracks with one shot. Mr. Shields 
writes: “I was hunting jackrabbitsand ran onto 
the Coyote...At the first shot he .dropped 
heavily...I stepped off the distance at 71 yards. 
Now, as never before, Super-X is the only shell 
for me.” 


50% MORE POWER 
Super-X long range .22's are not recommended 
for shooting the larger animals but they have 
ample power to stop small game at 75 to 100 
yards or more. They give you 50% more power 
and 26% greater speed, due to Western's ex- 
clusive Double Action, smokeless powder. 
They're the ideal cartridges for game and pest 
shooting. Golden, greaseless, Lubaloy bullet. 
Nickel Plated case. Non-corrosive priming 
keeps your gun Clean without Cleaning. 


Big Game Booklet, FREE 


Write today for a copy of Col. Town- 
send Whelen’s thrilling booklet, “ Amer- 
ican Big Game Shooting’ and the leaf- 
let, ““4 Shock Tests” that shows how 
you can prove the greater shocking 
power of Super-X long range .22's. 










Western Cartrince Company 
611 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J. 
San Francisco, Cal. 








As OE Ta LIVE rubber. Withstands boil- 
ing and steam. Meets U S. Dept. Agriculture require- 
ments. Approved by Good ag aay» Delneator 
Institute, Household Searchlight. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us 25¢ for 5 doz. Cupples Co., St. Louis 








* Walsh Garden Tractor 


rce¢n ! : 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 
im OP 


SV SPECIAL OFFER - PAYMENT PLAN 
§ i} N New Improved Models--Catalog Free 


eae WALSH TRACTOR CO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


3355TalmageAv. SE. 
SuccESSFUL 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 








Wuen shoveling small grain I keep 
the grain out of my shoes and overall 
cuffs by putting a small sack over each 
shoe and tying fast with a string just 
above the knee.—O. B. M., Michigan. 
* * 7 
To make putty stick, paint the win- 
dowframe with linseed oil and allow a 
few minutes for the oil to soak in. Then 
the putty will stick.—H. T. W., Indiana. 
* * * 
I keep mice from chewing harness by 


| placing a little salt a short distance from 


where the harness hangs. The mice will 
always take the salt in preference to the 
harness.—E. H., Ohio. 

* & * 

When spraying fruit trees with 
arsenate of lead, I put a thick coat of 
vaseline on my face. This keeps the 
spray from burning and it will also wash 
off much easier.—H. S. P., Illinois. 

* ” * 

When hauling brush on a sled or rack, 
I always fasten a rope at the back end of 
the rack and run it forward, laying the 
brush on it. After the load 1s on, I run 
the loose end of the rope back over the 
top of the brush, and when I get ready 
to unload, I can pull it all off at once.— 
S. S. Michigan. 

* * #* 

To stop a cow from suck- 
ing herself make a hoop of 
small slats or lath encircling 
her neck as shown in the 
illustration. She will not be 
able to reach around.—C. 
D., Michigan. 

* * *# 

To keep belts from slip- 
ping, apply a small portion 
of melted inner tubing.— 
N. J., Kansas. 

* & & 

A balky horse or mule that lies down 
can be made to get up by pouring a little 
water into his ear.—J. R. B., Nebraska. 

* © & 

In order to save gilts from large litters, 
we always mark each of our sows, using 
a special mark to indicate the number of 
pigs in the litter. The pigs are given the 
same mark as the sow. Then after the 
gilts are grown, we can tell just how 
many pigs there were in the litter from 
which each gilt was produced.—E. E., 
Ohio. 


* %* * 


One man can do a very satisfactory 
job of operating a hay loader in the field 
by using the device illustrated. Simply 
load the rear end of the rack first. Then 
unhook the team from the 
wagon and hitch to the rope 
which draws the platform and 
hay from the rear half of the 
















rack to the front after which the team is 
again hitched to the wagon and the rear 
half of the rack is again loaded.—A. N. 
, lowa. 
* * *# 

The method of bracing shown in the 
illustration holds the posts upright and 
I have never had one lift. I use 8-foot 
posts with an 8-inch top for the corner 
and a 6-inch top for the brace posts. The 
brace should be 10 feet long and cen 
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tered at half the height of the fence. For 
guy wire use No. 8 or No. 9 wire and 
twist to tighten.—W. C. B., Iowa. 

* 8 # 

A camp stool makes a handy and inex 

pensive luggage stand either for th« 
camp site or for the guest room. If you 
wish to dress it up a bit, remove the 
canvas and cover it with cretonne. 
L. G., Michigan. 

* & *# 

A darning attachment for 
the sewing machine is a won- 
derful aid in mending worn 
table linen or snagged or 
torn garments of either cot 
ton or wool, also for darning 
or putting patches on knit 
underwear. The mended 
place is less conspicuous and 
much time is saved. —Mrs. 
lowa. 


G. C., 


* * * 


Speaking of —— (and who is not 
talking of them now?), a pair of smal 
discarded flatirons make excellent book 
ends. These can be painted dull black 
but are most effective when used in their 
natural state.—A. F., Illinois. 

* * * 

Every mother is interested in length 
ening the life of her little girl’s dresses 
I have found raglan sleeves are one ot 
the greatest helps. They are easy to 
launder, offer freedom for play, and dé 
not tear out so readily. I always slip in an 
extra tuck where possible, to overcome 
shrinking difficulties. —A. K., New York 

* # & 

Back of a convenient door I have a 
large piece of denim about 25 x 25 inches 
in size, with large pockets. Mine has 
eight pockets for children’s gloves and 
caps. One pocket is used to hold their 
soiled handkerchiefs. The pock 
ets are bound in red bias tape. 
This holder hangs flat on wall 
in reach of children. I fastened 
three or four crochet rings at 
top to hang on nails so it 
would not tear easily. The chil- 
dren now can find their mittens 
and the soiled handkerchiefs 
are not scattered all over the 
house.—Mrs. E. L., Wisconsin. 
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boosts your crop returns... 
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aks time is the climax to a long 
season’s work. That is when your investment 
in time, labor and money is at stake. How big 
your returns will be depends this year, more than 
ever before, upon efficient, low-cost threshing. 






A Case Thresher will boost crop returns by the 
savings it makes. You will be surprised how quickly 
it gets the job done. It handles all grains or seeds, 
in good or bad condition, brings out the full yield— 
no waste—and cleans it thoroughly. You get more 
bushels at lower cost. For the same reasons, outside 
threshing is more readily secured with a Case. It 
saves... earns... pays. 


Your tractor will handle a Case Thresher easily, 
and you will find it handy to care for. There are only 
five i pesdarern others have seven or more; only two 
sprocket chains—others have five or more. It has 
fewer bearings, and they are of the anti-friction type; 
fewer pulleys, fewer wearing parts, fewer things to 
watch. Pressure fittings for quick oiling. 





Improved steel construction assures long life. 
Cylinder heads and concaves are made of boiler plate 
steel instead of cast iron. Many Case Threshers ; Lest 
twenty years old still are doing good work. Naturally, 


the yearly cost of owning one is less. Reliable service Th res h e 


on parts always close at hand. You need not worry 


about being held up at the height of the harvest rush. Yood for ) i 
i | ; 0 111. 


Plan for these Savings Now 


This year the savings and extra earnings possible yi@) Year Deu TALL 


with a Case are doubly important. There never was 


a time when they meant so much to you. Look into 02 HH07t€ CASE Threshers 


this now. See your Case dealer. Also be sure to send 
iH Us 


for free booklet offered in coupon. 
than any other A. 


make 
SBQRERRaS ee A; 
« © HIGHor LOW Wreding J. I. CASE CO. 
Dept. F-67, Racine, Wis. 
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Please send me, without obligation, copy of 
oklet describing in detail the savings that 
can be made with a Case Thresher. f 
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“Exactly How I Make 


x Prize-winning 












10:00 A.M. Now, JEAN, 
WE'LL START MAKING OUR 
ELDERBERRY JELLY FOR 
THE MICHIGAN STATE FAIR. 
FIRST WE'LL PUT OUR MIX- 
TURE OF FRUIT JUICE 
AND SUGAR ON TO BOIL. 


10:09 A.M. 4% A MIN- 
UTE HARD BOILING. THAT 
1S ENOUGH WITH CERTO! 
NOW WE'LL SKIM IT AND 
POUR THE FINISHED 
JELLY INTO THE GLASSES. 


» « « « « Now let Mrs. Mills, 
winner of 36 jam and jelly prizes 
at the Michigan State Fair, 
tell you more about this éasy, 
modern method that can im- 
prove your jellies so amazingly. 


ne day last summer my niece, Jean 
Lounsbury, asked me toshow her how 
I make the wonderful jams and jellies which 
have won 36 State Fair prizes for me in three 
years. 

“So I showed Jean, step by step . . . just as 
illustrated above how the use of Certo 
changed me from a pretty good jelly maker 
into one of the champion jelly makers of 
Michigan. 

“Certainly my jellies were nothing to boast 
about before I discovered Certo. And yet now 
if I do say it my- 
self. There's no sign at all of that strong 


they are just about perfect... 
boiled-down taste. Instead you can actually 
taste the original, fresh flavor of the fruit 


itself and that’s the flavor that counts 


with the State Fair judges. 
“Now here is the reason why these Certo- 
made jellies and jams taste so much better: 





Ynitbe MICHIGAN JELLY CHAMPION 


10:07 A.M. THERE, IT's 
BOILING! NOW POUR IN THE 
CERTO. BE SURE TO USE 
THE EXACT AMOUNT Giv- 
EN IN THE CERTO RECIPE. 
NOW WE MUST BRING IT 
TO A FULL ROLLING BOIL. 





10:12 A.M. SEE, JEAN! 
ITS ALL PARAFFINED AND 
READY TO COOL. LOOK ar 
THAT LOVELY, CLEAR, FRUIT 
COLOR. ANDO JUST WAIT UN- 
TIL YOU TASTE ITS FLAVOR! 









When you use Certo, only 1 minute's hard 
boiling is needed to make jelly from most 
fruits and in the case of Elderberry 
Jelly, only 14 minute. So instead of escap- 
ing in steam the flavor of the fresh fruit is 
actually preserved. 

“Of course the time you save with this 
wonderful short-boil method is obvious. 
And the money, too! On the average I get 
at least half again more glasses . . . simply 
because no fruit juice is lost through boil- 
ing away. When I figured out what this 
saved me on my orange jelly, it 
amounted to 2% cents on every glass. 
“Certainly by this time you can see 
how really enthusiastic I am about 
Certo! Indeed I give all credit for my 
prize-winning success to this wonderful 
and to the faithful way in 
followed exactly—exactly, 
mind you—the tested Certo recipes you 
will find in a booklet under the label on 
every Certo bottle. 

“Each of the Certo recipes, which 
cover every common variety of fruit, 
has been carefully tested in the Certo 
kitchen by Miss Elizabeth Palmer, the 
famous Certo expert. If you, too, will 
only follow them exactly, your jelly 


product... 
which | 





ee 


© 1932, General Foods Corp. 


will always set successfully and the improvement 
in flavor and color will amaze you."’ 


* * * * 


Last year 11 women won first prizes for their 
jams and jellies at the Michigan State Fair... 
and like Mrs. Mills, every one of them used 
Certo. 





Certo is pure fruit pectin... 
Foods Corporation . . 


a product of General 
. sold by your grocer... 
and already used by nearly half the jelly makers 
in the United States. Try a bottle today! 
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Miss Pal- 
LQ @ mer's fa- 
a mous 
booklet, “Secrets of the Jam Cup- 
board,’’contains many recipes for ex- 
quisite desserts and salads using jams 
and jellies. Another of her booklets 
contains 89 jelly and jam recipes for 
use with Certo. The coupon brings 
both of them to you free. 
For these two booklets please address coupon to: 
General Foods, Battle Creek, Michigan. (In Canada, 
General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ontario.) C. (S.F.6-32) 
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